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Costume Designs for Carmen Jones by RAOUL PENE DU BOIS 


Carmen Jones 
The Team Behind the Show Jy George Beiswanger 


Elia Kazan Directs Off-Stage Characters 


Film Futurities by Bernard Sobel 








Dramatic Training for Stage, Screen and Radio 
LET THIS DISTINGUISHED TEACHER 
SHAPE YOUR CAREER 


EVELOP your interpretive powers in accordance with the highest ideals and 
standards of dramatic characterization by following the methods successfully 
applied by this famous teacher, for over 25 years 
Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage, Screen and Radio. 


ENROLL NOW 

Course includes Diction, Pantomime, Interpretation of Roles, Stage Technique. 

Little Theatre programs afford students the opportunity for self expression in 
important roles before producers and talent scouts. 


“A Maker of Stars." 





FOR SPRING COURSE 
All instruction by 
Miss Robinson-Duff 


in person 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 


Students, 


Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


Literature on request 


235 E. 62nd St., New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 





TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 
Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers and Laymen 
Private Instruction 


For information: 


12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 














NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE 
TREE 
MAJOR 


MANAGER 
PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 26 YEARS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 
Special ten weeks Summer Term begins June 26th. 
Regular six weeks Summer Course begins July 10th. 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 

THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








“Your scheme of training people for radio is not 
only theoretically sound, but sound under practical 


conditions.” — Roger W. Clipp, Gen. Mar., 


Station WFIL, Phila. 


MAKE RADIO YOUR 
CAREER 


Prepare for big opportunities now and after the 
war. Practical, thorough course under pro- 
fessional instructors. Actual practice in all 
phases of radio broadcasting. Graduates placed 
in radio stations throughout the country. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


of the Theatre and Radio 


5 Evans Way 











Boston 15, Mass. 
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HEADING FOR STARDOM ¢%_ 


FROM PASADENA PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 


Louise Allbritton, graduated to a contract with Universal 
is being groomed for stardom. Another one of 
many Playhouse graduates making good on stage, screen 
and radio. Our School offers you 26 years’ dramatic ex- 
perience, with practical training under professional guid- 
ance. We produce 60 plays a year in $650,000 theatrical 
plant and are leading source of talent in the West. 





SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE 






Write today for Catalog 


33 South El Molino Avenue ¢ Pasadena 1, California 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 





MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 

Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


















Alliene sex Dneatre 





of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 

Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 

SPRING TERM BEGINS APRIL 3rd 
For Catalog Address Secretary 

ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 
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50th Year of Star Making 
A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


1 Direct Professi 1 Producti 


Professional Theatres 
STAGE * SCREEN = RADIO 


Peal, 
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and full week appearances | in late Doster successes and 
d for , Talent Scouts 





Authors’ new plays p 
and the Public. 


Divisions: (1) Modern and Classic Drama and Speech | 
Arts; (2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy; (3) Dancing; | 


Tap, Ballet, Toe. 
(Separate High School and Children's Depts.) 
Limited membership — Registrar's books now open 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 





III 
FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


29th Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 


@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Departmen! 
Day and Evening Classes 
ENROLL NOW FOR APRIL 1ST TERM 
Write for Catalogue T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio C 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20,N.¥- 
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Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 
ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


JANIE (Sept. 10, 1942) a bright youngster 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


HARRIET (Mar. 3, 1943) Helen Hayes as 
the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements biography of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1, 1943) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1943) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bam- 
berger) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) do- 
mestic didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17, 1943) musical 
comedy staged and performed by Richard 
Kollmar with gay costumes and dances 
by White and Alton. (Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24, 1943) with Freddie Trenkler 
and Carol Lynne. Staging and dance by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Hente and Wirtz) 





**A Hit... Ruth Gordon has 
written herself a delicious comedy.”’ 
— Chapman, News 


MAX GORDON presents 


RUTH GORDON 


“OVER 
TWENTY-ONE” 


By RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


MUSIC BOX CI 64636 
45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:40 














4th Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.” —H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSEN Gu 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 
HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., New York 
Evs. incl. Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Tues. Perf. 


NOW IN ITS 2nd YEAR 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 














“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


- immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


“A klickeroo. 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
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Ward Morehouse, Sun 
ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT” —Life 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with VICTOR JORY 
BOOTH Theatre worst 


B’Way. Cl. 6-5969 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4, 1943) 
agreeably crisp revival of the Franz Lehar 
operetta, with Jan Kiepura and Marta 
Eggerth. (Mero-Irion for New Opera Co.) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
plays opposite Kenny Baker in the Weill. 
Nash-Perelman-de Mille musical. (Cheryl 
Crawford) 


OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson a noble 
Moor in the Margaret Webster produc- 
tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Gutld) 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE (Nov. 17) 
Rodgers and Hart musical hit gaily revived 
with new songs and giddy Nat Karson 
costumes. (Richard Rodgers) 


WINGED VICTORY (Nov. 20) Moss Hart's 
moving and spectacular Air Force play. 
Cast and technicians from the Air Forces; 
proceeds to Army Relief. (The U.S.A.A.F.) 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS (Nov. 19) Kath- 


arine Cornell and Raymond Massey in | 


Dodie Smith’s humane drama of married 
life. (Cornell and Wilson) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging mod- 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8) 
John Van Druten’s radiant comedy suavely 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan and 
Elliott Nugent. (de Liagre) 


* OVER 21 (Jan. 3) acomedy at an Air Force 
Camp by and with Ruth Gordon. George 
S. Kaufman directs. (Max Gordon) 


*RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) farce by 
George Batson with Zasu Pitts. Staged by 
Arthur Sircom. (Robert Reud) 
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*SUDS IN YOUR EYE (Jan. 12) written 


and staged by Jack Kirkland. With Jane 
Darwell and Brenda Forbes. (Del Bondio) 


* JACKPOT (Jan. 13) by Guy Bolton. Songs 
by Howard Dietz, Vernon Duke. 
Roy Hargrave. (Vinton Freedley) 


THE DUKE IN DARKNESS (Jan. 24) 
a melodrama, with Philip Merivale, Edgar 
Stehli. (Cohen and Kipness) 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Jan. 25) 
Chekhov revival with Eva Le Gallienne 


Staging 


and Joseph Schildkraut. (Carly Wharton 


and Margaret Webster) 


WALLFLOWER (Jan. 26) by Mary Or 
and Reginald Denham (director), with 
Walter N. Greaza and Mary Rolfe. Scen- 
ery by Sam Leve. (Meyer Davis) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) musical 
comedy by Cole Porter with a Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields book and Bobby 
Clark. (Michael Todd) 


DECISION (Feb. 2) written and staged by 


Edward Chodorov. Scenery by Frederick 


Fox. (Edward Choate) 
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PEEPSHOW (Feb. 3) by Ernest Pascal, with | 


John Emery and Tamara Geva. Staging, 
David Burton. (Pascal and Bronston) 


CLOSED 


* LISTEN, PROFESSOR! (Dec. 22—Jan. 15) 
* DOCTORS DISAGREE (Dec. 28—Jan. 15 
ROSALINDA (Oct. 28, 1942—Jan. 22, 1944) 
VICTORY BELLES (Oct. 26—Jan. 22) 

* OUR TOWN (Jan. 10-Jan. 29) 

*STORM OPERATION (Jan. 11—Jan. 29) 
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with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 


Music by KURT WEILL 
geet by Lyrics 6 
'SGDEN OGDE 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Eves. 8:30 
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“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 


—BARNES, Herald Trib. 
ALFRED i LIAGRE, Jr. 
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AUDREY CHRISTIE 4 


§OROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6230- 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:35 
{peeing PRR | 





LOOKING FORWARD 


| PORGY AND BESS, a six weeks’ return 
| engagement of George Gershwin’s and 

DuBose Heyward’s operetta at the Cit, 
Center. (Cheryl Crawford) 


THANK YOU, SVOBODA, John Pen’s 
novel dramatized and staged by H. S. 
Kraft. With Sam Jaffe, Whitford Kane. 

| Set by Sam Leve. (Milton Baron) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL, a 


comedy by Franz Werfel, with Louis 
Calhern, Annabella, Oscar Karlweis. 
Staging, Elia Kazan; scenery, Stewart 


Chaney. (Theatre Guild) 


PLANS FOR TOMORROW, by Zoe Akins. 
With Billie Burke, Frank Craven. Elliott 
Nugent directs. (Richard Myers) 


ON THE SCREEN 
DESTINATION TOKYO, a_ handsome 


tribute to a submarine and the men who 
man it, co-authored and directed by 
Delmer Daves, with Cary Grant and John 
Garfield. (Warners) 


| MADAME CURIE, with Greer Garson as 
the great lady and Walter Pidgeon as 
Pierre Curie. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 


(MGM) 
| PRINCESS O’ROURKE, Norman Krasna 


| writes and directs a cheerful bit of esc: ipe 
| for Olivia de Havilland as a refugee prin- 
cess. (Warners) 


THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA, epic 
ment in the ‘Why We Fight’ series assem- 
bled by Lt. Col. Frank Capra for the army. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THE NORTH STAR, 
| lutes the Russian people in an original 
| screenplay directed by Lewis Milestone, 
produced by Samuel Goldwyn. (RKO 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, 
ent film of Werfel’s tale about the Miracle 
at Lourdes. Jennifer Jones is a radiant 
Bernadette. (20th Century-Fox) 


VOICE IN THE WIND, 
markably acted by Alexander Granach, 
Francis Lederer and others, and built on a 
web of fine music. Independently pro- 
duced by Arthur Ripley and Rudolph 
Monter. (United Artists). 





Recommended on earlier lists: 





| CLAUDIA (20th Century-Fox 

| HOLY MATRIMONY (20th Ci ntury- Fox) 

JOHNNY COME LATELY (Ll nited -1ritsts) 
LET'S FACE IT! (Paramount 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH (I1% 
WATCH ON THE RHINE (|Vurners) 


irners) 










| YEAR— 
Marching On! 


| LIFE WITH FATHER 


| America’ s Most Beloved Comedy > 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B’way 40 ST, 
Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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install- 


Lillian Hellman sa- | 


a rever- | 


a potent film, re- | 


RICHARD KOLLMAR’S 


Musical Comedy Hit! 


Muriel Richard 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Book & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION Jr. 
Music by THOMAS (""FATS"') WALLER 
BROADHURST 
West 44th Street 
Eves. 8:30* Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

















KATHARINE CORNELL and JOHN C. WILSON 


)) present 
Forens ww Ailes 
by DODIE SMITH 
KATHARINE "RAYMOND 
CORNELL MASSEY 


HENRY DANIELL CAROL GOODNER 
ANNE BURR 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


Settings and Costumes by MOTLEY 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 45th St. West of Broadway 








“A TRULY AMAZING PLAY” 
World Telegram 


Theron Bamberger 
presents 











By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 
RALPH SHIRLEY 
BELLAMY ° BOOTH 


DOROTHY SANDS « SKIPPY HOMEIER 


BARRYMORE iets; 47thSt Ex: 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 













new yor vi) Jessie Robert Joan 
THEATRE ROYCE LANDIS - KEITH CAULFIELD 

On TOUR b Violet Walter Betty Anne 
‘ippLe ? HEMING - GILBERT ... NYMAN 


CHICAGO :,p Katharine Cla Patricia 
THEATRE ? WARREN ° CLEMENT = KIRKLAND 

ON TOUR , Katherine Jack Jun 
aes > ALEXANDER -DAVIS-DAYTON 


Written by F. Hugh Herbert. Directed by Mr. Abbott 




















VOICE IN THE WIND 


Krancis Lederer and Alexander Granach in Joice in the Wind, a motion 
picture written and directed by Arthur Ripley and independently produced 
by him and Rudolph Monter. The film will be released by United Artists. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


STOKOWSKI AT THE CITY 
CENTER—THE ACTOR AND 
RADIO DOCUMENTARIES 
oo musicians are reputed to be 
the most temperamental of artists, 
they have a remarkable ability for 
prompt and effective action. New York’s 
City Center proves this once again. 
While theatre flounders along with spo- 
radic productions, tossed together for the 
occasion, as were Susan and God and Our 
Town, or brought in from the road, as 
was The Patriots, music has already a 
solid program in view. Leopold Stokow- 
ski has accepted the Mayor’s invitation 
to create a new City Symphony Orches- 
tra to perform regularly at the City Cen- 
ter. The orchestra will not only give 
symphony concerts but will play in the 
pit for opera performances. Late after- 
noon concerts, inexpensive tickets, stu- 
dent series are projected. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that before long a theatre 
director of the ability and eminence of 
Mr. Stokowski will accept the challenge 
— and the opportunity — that the May- 


or’s growing Civic project presents. 


N THE radio, as everywhere else, 
documentaries are in the ascend- 


ancy. Earl McGill, president of the 
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Katharine Cornell, now appearing in 
Lovers and Friends, as seen by Wynn. 


MISS CORNELL was a final judge 
of the Pittsburgh Drama League’s 
nation-wide playwriting contest, 
with Rosamond Gilder and Walter 
Prichard Eaton. The award of $500 
went to Return to Eden by Crane 
Hausseman, a play on the war set in 
the Syrian desert, the author’s first 
effort. Hattie Stowe, Betty Smith’s 
drama about the creator of Uncle 
Tom, received honorable mention. 
* 

WHILE its advertising department 
deals in most un-basic English to 
describe the forthcoming super-co- 
lossal spectacle, The Robe, RKO 
announces that the film script of 
the Lloyd Douglas novel will confine 
itself to the famous 850 words. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


REAL ESTATE NOTES: Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse and their 
associates, Elliott Nugent, Leland 
Heyward, Howard and Joseph Cull- 
man have bought the Hudson 
Theatre where Arsenic and Old Lace 
is playing. ‘We think it’s important’, 
Lindsay said, ‘to own our own thea- 
tre. It gives us complete control from 
stage to box-office. We picked the 
Hudson because it is a good audience 
house and, above all, has a comfort- 
able lobby. We are all agreed on one 
point: there won’t be any balcony 
seats going to the brokers. The man 
who buys a seat on the shelf is the 
man who loves the theatre. He’s en- 
titled to get it without being nicked 
an extra 50 cents.’ . . . The sale of 
the Ziegfeld Theatre to Billy Rose 
was announced recently, and the 
Bijou and the Morosco have also 
changed hands— and incidentally 
been redecorated throughout. 
* 
THOUGH London and New York 
often fail to see eye to eye in the mat- 
ter of light entertainment, My Sister 
Eileen, which ran for so many merry 
months in New York, is spending an 
equally happy term in London. 
James Agate, reviewing this typi- 
cally American comedy, wrote: ‘I do 
not ask the reader to agree with me 
that My Sister Eileen is the funniest 
farce he has ever seen. I merely say 
that having, for two hours and a 
half, laughed till I cried, nothing will 
prevent me from declaring that it is 
the funniest farce I have ever seen.’ 
a 

LONDON may soon see another 
popular American comedy — for 
Corliss Archer is a girl who gets 
around. There are six of her already 
‘in person’: one in New York, an- 
other breaking records in Chicago, 
two on tour. A fifth is heard over the 
air in a half-hour program via CBS. 
A sixth has traveled to Australia 
where Kiss and Tell, produced by J. 
C. Williamson, is going strong. 
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Radio Directors’ Guild, writes trench- 
antly in the December issue of Stand By! 
of the special demands documentary 
broadcasts make on actors: ‘In these 
broadcasts it is not unusual to encounter 
two characters labelled with compelling 
originality, Man 1 and Man 2. Lengthy 
paragraphs of heavily didactic material 
must be read by the actors and given 
slender, once-over, lightly informal char- 
acterizations. The accent of necessity 
must be on accurate reading. Facts and 
figures must flow freely and naturally 
from the actor’s lips as if they were all 
part of the everyday colloquial conversa- 
tion of the characters they are portraying. 

‘To be successful in documentary 
radio an actor must be an easy reader of 
“hard reading”. He should have the 
composure that comes from radio experi- 
ence, for this will enable him to read 
didactic material distinctly, accurately 
and not too fast. He must quickly invest 
his part with characterizations, an in- 
gredient invariably left out by the writer 
of educational scripts, who is primarily 
concerned with their content. And more 
than anything else he should not seem 
for an instant to be intellectually de- 
tached from that content. He must sound 
as if the flow of ideas, however abstruse, 
is of his own making, springing full- 
grown from his own brain. 

“Now what does this all add up to? It 
means that more and more actors must 
be ready to meet this type of program 
not only with technical facility but with 
an awareness of the social upheavals of 
our day because it follows that the better 
a man’s cultural equipment, the more 
well-rounded artist he will become.’ 














Battle and Balderdash 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ITH the war moving into its third year, Broadway evidently de- 
Wy caus to do without. The season’s output, with the important 
exception of Winged Victory, had, up to the turn of the year, treated 
the cataclysmic events in which our civilization is engulfed mainly as 
background for comedy: a matter of costuming and wisecracks, some- 
thing to add complications to a bedroom farce or spice to a melodrama. 
Of war plays other than the Air Force show there was none of any 
real interest until Storm Operation and South Pacific reminded play- 
goers of the far-flung theatres of war in which something quite different 
from an evening’s entertainment is at stake. The movies may have 
prettified the war, but they have at least recognized it as the focal 
point of thinking, feeling and doing in these riven days. The theatre 
has on the whole avoided it, firm in the conviction that the public 
wants only to have its ribs tickled. As a result, comedy has followed 
comedy — into the theatre and very often down the drain — until 
these two plays made their appearance. They are of very different 
quality and calibre but both have the merit of at least acknowledging 
the presence of the greatest reality of our day. 

Storm Operation is an arresting title. It was the code word for the 
North African invasion, and General Eisenhower is reputed to have 
suggested it to Maxwell Anderson when the playwright was in Tunisia 
last summer, absorbing information and impressions for his second 
war play. His first, The Eve of St. Mark, was concerned with the trans- 
formation of ordinary, easygoing American lads into fighting men — 
fighting for a cause not clearly defined in words but nonetheless 
deeply felt. Storm Operation follows them overseas, plants them in an 
outpost in North Africa and shows them grappling with their first 
serious responsibilities in a strange, oppressive and confusing world — 
a world not only of acute physical discomforts but of vast human and 
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political complications as well. The possibilities of such a situation are 
endless. Unfortunately, Mr. Anderson has felt it necessary to inject a 
love story into the scene, bringing the broad issues of war and of the 
relations between nations down to the dimensions of a conventional 
triangle. As a result, he loses sight, or deliberately avoids, the main 
theme of a war play — which must after all be the war itself, its mean- 
ing and its objectives — in a high-minded but sentimental effusion on 
doing one’s duty and protecting one’s hearth and home. 

The emphasis on the love story seems all the more unnecessary in 
that Mr. Anderson has another and more pertinent conflict worked 
into the fabric of his plot. His ‘hero’, 1st Sgt. Peter Moldau, is in 
charge of an advance post near the German lines in Tunisia. To him is 
assigned an English liaison officer, a Captain long inured to desert 
fighting and not in the least modest about his abilities. When matters 
come to a climax, the Englishman, whose arrogance is painted in no 
flattering colors, demands that he himself be put in charge. The 
Sergeant refuses on the ground that he cannot relinquish a command 
entrusted to him by his superior officers. It is not until the advance 
unit, led by Sgt. Moldau, has suffered serious losses that the American 
admits he is not sufficiently experienced nor sufficiently hardboiled to 
lead the expedition. In the meanwhile, love has had its way. Moldau 
has recaptured the heart of the English nurse who, deserted by him 
earlier in the campaign, had dallied with the Captain. In the end the 
Englishman takes over the command, after a brief interlude during 
which the Sergeant and the nurse are married to the accompaniment 
of Stuka dive-bombing. 

The incredible drama of the real ‘storm operation’, that saga of 
the massing of a huge invasion armada gathered from all points of the 
compass and converging at a given moment on the coast of a distant 
continent, is perhaps outside the theatre’s range. Mr. Anderson has 
attempted to suggest this quality of movement into the unknown by 
enclosing his play in a parenthesis of ‘invasion’ — a prologue and 
an epilogue set in a barge lying in the shadow of a tall ship off a black, 
unknown coast. Our first glimpse of Sgt. Moldau and his men is dur- 
ing the anguished moments of waiting before the signal is given to 
push off. Our last, the same scene repeated, the same anxiety, the 
same defensive wisecracks, the same last minute orders. Yesterday, 
today, tomorrow — all over the world as the allied armies move in — 
this scene is re-enacted. Its reality and poignancy are inescapable. 
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At every point in Storm Operation where Mr. Anderson catches this 
note of authenticity, of the thing lived, his scenes strike home: the 
men at mail call, registering their reactions to letters from home; the 
humors and banter of living and eating and dodging death in the 
desert sands; the amusing strokes of American character in conflict 
with a strange environment. In moments such as these — vivid, 
reportorial and evocative — Mr. Anderson creates the North African 
scene. The play could do with more of them and with more definition 
of the major as well as the minor characters. Sgt. Moldau’s background 
is vague; the English nurse is wholly synthetic; the English Captain, 
an unkind portrait of a valiant ally, is more clearly, if more acidly, 
conceived. 

The actors in these three chief roles, Myron McCormick, Gertrude 
Musgrove and Bramwell Fletcher, seem also to suffer from uncertainty 
in the presentation of their characters. They are not at ease, particu- 
larly in their triangular relationship. When the two men are in con- 
flict over their respective right to lead the expedition or are crossing 
swords over national differences, the action lifts, their performances 
sharpen, the whole stage becomes animated. Mr. Fletcher is unsparing 
in his portrait of a supercilious, war-weary Englishman, suffering 
from nerves, boredom and desert sores. Myron McCormick meets his 
arrogance with a quiet, dry understatement that makes for effective 
contrast. He manages to pack into a word or two a wealth of quiet 
scorn, as when he replies to Captain Munro’s bantering remarks about 
the inadequacy of the American’s training for desert warfare ‘some- 
where in a camp in New Jersey’ with the one word ‘Penn-syl-vania’, 
spoken softly, almost sotto voce, but with a weight of hidden intent 
that is both humorous and bitter. Miss Musgrove does little to redeem 
an unconvincing role, being as unable to convey a sense of the emo- 
tional exhaustion which the circumstance might well be expected to 
produce as she is unwilling to portray the physical dishevelment which 
hard travelling, hard nursing and hard living must surely induce. No 
pompadour could be as lustrous, no costume as immaculate as are Miss 
Musgrove’s after months of nursing and knocking about in the North 
African sands. Cy Howard as Simeon, the ingenious technician blessed 
with the gift of gab —a genius at double talk who knows his way 
about, even among the Arabs — and Millard Mitchell, another tech- 
nician, forever wrestling with telephone wires and looking as hard- 
boiled, world-weary and golden-hearted as is his wont, give excellent 
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performances and help to keep the laughter rolling among soldiers and 
civilians on the Tunisian front. If Storm Operation is not the great war 
play the theatre needs, it is at least an attempt to make us see the 
strange world in which our men were fighting, to sense the confusion 
of tongues, the conflict of personalities, the nightmare of heat and dis- 
comfort that were the actualities of the North African campaign. 


South Pacific attacked another phase of this mammoth war, 
grappled with it through a tense first act and then gave up the struggle. 
The locale which the authors, Howard Rigsby and Dorothy Heyward 
(with the able assistance of Boris Aronson as designer), presented at 
the rise of the curtain was in itself fascinating in these days when every 
newsprint and air wave is saturated with talk of the South Seas. 
Boris Aronson’s thatched hut, overgrown with luxurious, flowering 
vines, shadowed by palm fronds showing green against a deep blue 
tropic sky, set the mood for adventure instantly heightened by the 
stealthy entrance through a wide-open window of a huge Negro in 
battered overalls. He, in turn, was followed by a white officer in equally 
torn and filthy clothes, evidently wounded and at the end of his 
strength — both of them shipwrecked Americans on a Jap-held island. 

The action moves quickly. The two fugitives are welcomed and 
protected by sympathetic natives — gentle, shockheaded, fuzzy- 
wuzzy — and by a Negro missionary doctor and the native woman he 
loves and is to marry. Sam, the Negro, finds himself much at home in 
this dark, easygoing tropic world. It is the white man who is now the 
wrong color. Sam can at last expand, dominate, domineer. He has 
lived all his life in an atmosphere of fear and hate. Now he is at last 
free to go his own way — let the Japs and the white folks fight out the 
war between ’em. Sam will have peace and quiet and the girl, whom he 
takes away from the kindly doctor. The point of the play is, of course, 
that even on this lost Pacific island there are other values involved, 
other complications, other loyalties than those of Sam’s egocentric 
philosophy. For two acts, Sam gropes his way among them with an 
eloquence somewhat surprising in a tough specimen of his character 
and finally comes back into line with a final sacrificial gesture. 

Canada Lee as Sam carried the play electrically through its first 
act and with remarkable skill through the heavier seas of the last two. 
He played with vigor and assurance and, especially in the first act, 
with a nice power of conveying the unspoken thought. Lee Strasberg’s 
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direction provided a flow of movement and a quantity of offstage 
effects — rain and bird-sound, native drums and un-native shooting, 
the harsh voice of a loudspeaker giving incomprehensible orders and of 
unseen Japanese soldiers shouting commands. Yet in spite of its many 
virtues in acting and production, and in spite of the importance and 
interest of its theme, South Pacific did not sustain the promise of its 
first act. It did, however, encourage the playgoer to believe that the 
theatre has not entirely lost its mind and its courage; that it will still 
attempt something beyond the obvious and the raucous. A full meas- 
ure of thanks is due the producer, David Lowe, for this effort to ex- 
plore some of the urgent and difficult phases of the present crisis. 


Except for the revival of Our Town as the third dramatic produc- 
tion of the City Center, the balance of the new year’s offerings was 
pure balderdash. Our Town was a welcome oasis in a wilderness of 
trivia. Directed once again by Jed Harris, its original producer, this 
modern classic brought Martha Scott back from Hollywood for the 
role that sent her out there five years ago, and it found Montgomery 
Clift giving a sensitive, understanding performance opposite her as 
young George Gibbs. At the Mayor’s — and Jed Harris’ — behest, 
Marc Connelly, playwright and director, turned actor for the occasion 
and played the Stage Manager with easy good nature. The play stood 
up well, even in the large open spaces of the City Center. The stage 
was closed in with plain velour curtains but was otherwise scenery- 
less, as in its first presentation. Some of the City Center’s acoustical 
problems have been happily solved so that on the whole the perform- 
ance could be heard more evenly and naturally than were the two 
plays given earlier. By reviving as lovely and moving and eternal a 
play as Our Town the City Center has made a real contribution to the 
season — and to the cause of good theatre. 


Ruth Gordon is at her best in comedy and since no script was avail- 
able that suited her fancy, she turned her nimble wits to concocting a 
farce of and for the moment. Over Twenty-One, produced by Max 
Gordon and directed by George S. Kaufman, has enough cracks di- 
rected at current foibles, enough horseplay and G.I. jokes, to keep a 
wartime audience in gales of laughter. It has no distinction either in 
writing or performance, but all Miss Gordon’s mannerisms of gesture 
and voice, her self-conscious gurgles and forays, her tricks of speech 
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are entertaining ornaments for a frivolous occasion. The play is con- 
cerned with nothing more important than the heroic efforts of a hugely 
successful newspaper editor, now turned soldier, to earn his bars at an 
Army Air Force Officers Training School. He is well over thirty and 
discovers to his dismay that the theory ‘that people over 21 don’t 
absorb’ is all too true. His wife, played, of course, by Miss Gordon, is a 
brilliant novelist and scenario writer, who arrives at Palmetto Court 
near the airfield and is caught up with him in the earnest pursuit of 
the elusive technical knowledge needed to win a commission. In the 
process they forget the world that has been theirs — the publishing 
business, Hollywood, their friends and former playmates. Army life 
engulfs them even to the point of entertaining the dull Colonel and his 
nitwit wife. 

Thanks to the presence of George S. Kaufman on the director’s 
podium, almost anything may happen at Palmetto Court. He fills in 
the gaps with gags and horseplay. Windows fly open, doors slam, ice 
cubes get stuck and the cast romps through the proceedings with a 
will. The show could hardly be louder though it might conceivably be 
funnier had the sharpness of its wit matched the exuberance of its 
presentation. 

Fun was surely the intention of Afinogenov when he wrote Ma- 
shenka, fun with that thread of seriousness which a nation in the 
process of growing up demands of its playwrights. As presented in the 
form of Listen, Professor! (Peggy Phillips’ adaptation, based on a 
translation by J. J. Robbins), the fun seemed a little forced and self- 
conscious. Sanford Meisner in his direction did not succeed in giving 
to the performers the spiritual climate in which this little allegory of a 
grandfather converted to the ‘new ways’ by his grandchild could 
happily unfold. Mr. Meisner was ponderous where he could have been 
light and slightly portentous where a gayer and more happy-go-lucky 
mood might have suited the situation better. Two elements, however, 
made the play ingratiating, Howard Bay’s set and Dudley Digges’ 
performance. Mr. Bay let himself go in the matter of realistic detail 
when it came to designing the professor’s study with its booklined 
walls, crowded furniture and cluttered window embrasure. The set 
also showed an entrance hall where an old-fashioned telephone, dusty 
hangings and ornate scrollwork seemed the epitome of the ugly and 
the middle-class yet was at the same time cosy and warm. Dudley 
Digges lived in these rooms with complete conviction. He pottered 
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Cy Howard as Simeon, a technical sergeant, presents Ist Sgt. Peter Moldau 
(My ron McCormick) with a particularly ticklish problem. for a ‘non-com’ 
left in charge of his unit on the North African front by the absence or disabil- 
ity of every higher officer. Simeon has married a native girl by the simple 
Arabian custom of buying her from her master, and he wants to have her 
with him | in camp. The humor and humanity of the episode were among the 
engaging virtues of Maxwell Anderson’s second — and short-lived — war play. 


Fred Fesl 





bred Fehl 





SOUTH PACIFIC SETTING BY BORIS ARONSON 


Seldom has a curtain been raised on so richly modulated and theatrically 
effective a picture as Boris Aronson’s island hut for South Pac ific. The fourth 
wall cut away, a solid, thatched roof was boldly flung across the stage. Above 
and to the right, palm trees against a stormy sky enfolded the room in alter- 
nating emotions of forest safety and Japanese menace. When the window 
screens at the rear were closed, the room became a refuge, a lovers’ retreat, a 
place besieged, a judgment-bar for the distressed conscience. The screens 
and door opened, the room joined the mysterious outside with its tropical 
sounds and vista of distant sea and sky. So set, and sensitively lighted by 
Hans Sondheimer, the stage gave ample room to such acting opportunities 
as came Canada I.ee’s way in a play which promised more than it fulfilled. 
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about testily in his bookworm’s paradise, wrestling with historical 
problems which were to him far more interesting than the cockeyed 
doings of the contemporary world (the time was 1936). With his 
grandchild’s advent, he was brought into contact with young Russia, 
represented by a band of loquacious youngsters. Mr. Digges actually 
succeeded in making his ‘conversation’ believable but even he could do 
nothing with the muddled passages in the latter part of the play. 

Ramshackle Inn and Suds in Your Eye are exactly what their 
names imply — straight bids for easy coin. The former, produced by 
Robert Reud and staged by Arthur Sircom, tried to turn a tenth-rate 
mystery-drama into farce and succeeded only partially in the effort. 
It brought ZaSu Pitts off the screen onto the stage, a transition that in 
no way affected her fluttering, circular gestures or her endless wres- 
tlings with her reticule. Miss Pitts, with eyebrows perpetually at 
alert, hands in flight and an expression amiably moronic, has on hand 
a stock collection of comic devices which are applicable to all emergen- 
cies and were liberally applied to the vagaries of Ramshackle Inn. 
What with murder, rum-running, the FBI, larceny and mayhem, there 
is plenty of action, if little sense, in George Batson’s ‘melodramatic 
farce’. 

Suds in Your Eye relied on a complete lack of event and a large 
emphasis on quaint character to keep its audiences amused. Written 
and directed by Jack Kirkland (from a novel by Mary Lasswell), its 
chief claim to fame is that it is set in a junkyard — and peopled by as 
odd a collection of animate as of inanimate objects. The fun through- 
out would have been more contagious had the actors been persuaded 
to take it all more easily. Jane Darwell, familiar to moviegoers as 
Ma Joad in The Grapes of Wrath, played a good-natured Irish woman, 
owner of the junkyard, Brenda Forbes an English woman in circum- 
stances reduced to zero and Kasia Orzazewski a neighbor in flight 
from a harridan of a daughter. Competent actresses all three, they 
wore their characterization thin by overemphasis, hammering too hard 
on points best achieved by gentler methods. Suds in Your Eye had in 
it the raw materials of a pleasantly irrational farce, but it lacked imag- 
ination both in the writing and the direction. 

The name of Rose Franken as author, or of Arthur Hopkins as 
producer and director, inevitably roused hopes which their latest 
productions, Doctors Disagree and Feathers in a Gale, sadly disap- 
pointed. Miss Franken’s second venture of the season, produced as 
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was Outrageous Fortune by her husband, William Brown Meloney, 
seemed dated and artificial. Concerned with the problem of whether a 
woman can be both a good surgeon and a good wife, Doctors Disagree 
traversed a familiar and unconvincing pattern. Barbara O’Neil was 
lovely and unreal as the woman surgeon, Philip Ober appropriately 
masculine and obtuse as her lover. Once again Ann Thomas played 
one of those hard-bitten, shrill-voiced, good-hearted parts with which 
she has become associated and which she turns off neatly and effi- 
ciently — making a sharp, bright accent in a monochrome expanse. 
Doctors Disagree was a smoother play than Outrageous Fortune but 
had in it none of the honest challenge and inquiry of that troubled but 
arresting drama. Arthur Hopkins produced and directed (in conjunc- 
tion with Martin Burton) that bit of Americana called Feathers in a 
Gale. Written by Pauline Jamerson and Reginald Lawrence, this 
comedy of odd down-East manners was apparently meant to be 
hilarious but fell wide of the mark, nor did Mr. Hopkins’ direction 
have the deftness or gaiety required to turn the scales in favor of 
farce. The play as a whole lacked point and meaning, even such light 


meaning as rests in a good laugh. 


Since musicals are the prime money-makers in this year of golden 
harvests, Vinton Freedley has tried his luck with a show which though 
far from remarkable in form or content will probably gather in some 
of the floating population that cannot force its way into the older hits. 
Fackpot is a conventional product with convenient music and lyrics by 
Howard Dietz and Vernon Duke, and a plot about a girl who goes as 
prize in a bond-selling campaign — and finds herself the intended 
bride of three Marines, a situation bound to provide plenty of high- 
jinks for such seasoned comics as Jerry Lester and Benny Baker. Allan 
Jones and Nanette Fabray take over the love assignment, while Mary 
Wickes and Betty Garrett act as comic ballast on the feminine side. 
The dance of the evening is a lament on what has happened since ‘the 
ballet came to Shubert Alley’, a take-off on Agnes de Mille staged by 
Charles Weidman and appropriately entitled ‘Grist for De Mille’, 
which, though obvious, has its hilarious moments. Betty Garrett, who 
is slowly working her way toward the front as a young comedienne 
with taste and talent, added to the pleasures of an evening not too 


plentifully supplied with charm. 
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First Rehearsals 


Elia Kazan Directs a Modern Legend 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE rehearsal room is a chill rectangle on the top floor of the 

Theatre Guild building. Despite assorted files and trunks, ladders 
and chairs ranged round the room, there is a sense of monotone about 
the place which is enhanced by the grey day that simmers gloomily 
through small windows set high in the walls. In this unlikely setting an 
illusion must be born, a piece of theatre must start its journey from 
script to stage, growing as it moves until finally it has become a little 
larger, more intense, than life itself. 

There is nothing quite like this sense of being in on the beginnings 
of a thing that may touch stars before it runs its course; it may head 
straightway for Cain’s warehouse, too, but today, at any rate, it is the 
sense of endless possibilities that fills the minds of the men and women 
who have foregathered for a first rehearsal. The actors, usually an 
exuberant lot, sit quiet and a little formal, ranged in a neat circle 
around the director’s desk. Stage manager, producers and press agent, 
even they are still; only one creature, an anonymous grey poodle, 
wanders freely and indifferently about the room, proving that in the 
world of artistic creativity, at least, man’s pleasures are exclusively 
his own. 

The play that goes into rehearsal today is Franz Werfel’s fantasy, 
Facobowsky and the Colonel. This ‘comedy of a tragic episode’ had 
a first-draft adaptation by Clifford Odets, and now, as rehearsals 
progress, is being drastically revamped by S. N. Behrman to make it 
gayer and more nimble, and to bring it closer to American tastes. 
Elia Kazan is in the director’s chair, and in the circle around him sit 
such familiar actors as Oscar Karlweis (Jacobowsky), Louis Calhern 
(the Colonel), Annabella, J. Edward Bromberg, Herbert Yost and 
others, as well as Theresa Helburn, Lawrence Langner and Armina 


Marshall for the Theatre Guild. Although the actors already have 
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their ‘sides’ and some of them have read an early version of the script, 
today is for them in a real sense the start. To Elia Kazan, however, 
Facobowsky and the Colonel is an old, familiar friend. He has lived with 
it for weeks, thinking it through, talking it through, filling a sten- 
ographic notebook with random thoughts about the play and its 
production. As far as he is concerned, the show is well along toward 
realization when first rehearsals roll around. 

A graduate of the Group Theatre, Kazan has carried many of its 

methods along with him, revising them, however, in the light of his 
ebullient sense of humor, his experience as an actor and the exigencies 
of workaday Broadway production. Like such Group directors as 
Harold Clurman, he is not one to take a play at its face value, letting 
words and actions fall where they will. Instead he will try, first of all, 
with each new script, to ferret out the essential qualities of the play 
and catch them in a phrase. This may seem trivial or mystical, but it 
is neither; it is a highly practical scheme to find an idea keynote to 
which his whole production will be tuned. In the light of it he casts 
his play, works with his designer, stages his production, in this case 
even aids in the rewriting of the script. In the last analysis, a show 
may stand or fall on the appositeness of these preliminary bouts with 
the abstract; in the past year, for instance, Harriet, The Skin of Our 
Teeth, One Touch of Venus, all directed by Kazan, stood. 
- To characterize Facobowsky and the Colonel, Kazan has settled on 
the phrase, ‘A Modern Legend’ — ‘a legend is fantastic, its essence is 
romance. Its comicality, though abundant, is wise; its figures, though 
human and essentially comic, are still both representative and uni- 
versal.’ Both of the play’s heroes are legendary figures, although the 
legend is no older than the Fall of France. Jacobowsky is the wander- 
ing Jew, the cosmopolitan, living entirely by his charm, his wit, his 
cultivation. The Colonel is the man of force, strong, humorless, un- 
compromising. Each has his virtues, but for each his virtue will not be 
sufficient for survival; so the play becomes the story of how, out of 
these two relics of the old, something new is born. Though the subject 
and the scene are grim, the tale is gaily told, ‘the production must 
dance’, its style be ‘light and charged with wit’; ‘every single person 
in the play must be a subtly comic figure’ — in summary, it will be 
‘a modern legend of rebirth from death, told in comic grotesques’. 

Although such thoughts as these fill many pages in Kazan’s pre- 
liminary notebook and are useful in his talks with the playwright and 
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JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL DESIGN BY STEWART 


In Facobowsky and the Colonel Kranz Werfel tells the story of refugees and 
their journey out of France into safety. Stewart Chaney has designed the 
setting above for the last scene in the play, the end of the j journey, an ocean 
front where a boat will take Jacobowsky and the Colonel off to free lands 
and new life. A long breakwater, tipped by a lighthouse, leads hopefully out 
of the old world into the new. For the first time in the play the scene is dif- 
fused with warm light. In his settings, Chaney has reinforced the director’s 
own concept of the drama as ‘a legend of rebirth from death’. 





CHANEY 





wentieth Century-Fox 





THE SONG OF BERNADETTE. 


While Kranz Werfel’s play set in twentieth-century France makes its way 
to Broadway, a film version of The Song of Bernadette, his miracle-tale 
of nineteenth-century Lourdes, enjoys a first run on the nation’s screens. 
Jennifer Jones plays her first large motion- picture role as Bernadette Sou- 
birous, the maid who claimed to have seen the Vi irgin Mary, and she suffuses 
the whole of The Song of Bernadette with the radiance and simplicity of her 
playing. William Peibese as producer, Henry King as director and George 
Seaton as scriptwriter have trod carefully and rev erently among the ques- 
tions of creed and doctrine involved in this discussion of the miracle of 
Lourdes, clinging closely throughout to the outlines of Werfel’s original. 
They have lined up an impressive cast and drawn fine performances, in sup- 
port of Miss Jones, from Charles Bickford, Lee Cobb, Ann Revere and 
others. Chiefly, however, they have given the great film public what it most 
wants today, a simple and touching testament to the eternal triumph of faith. 
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the scene designer (Stewart Chaney), he is much too much a practical 
man of the theatre to burden and confuse his actors with such ab- 
stractions; in fact, he vows, ‘I will say nothing to an actor that cannot 
be translated directly into action.’ As if to prove his point, there are no 
‘speeches’ before the first rehearsal. Promptly at two o’clock the work 
begins. Kazan, still decorously dressed — soon coat and tie and sweater 
will be stripped for action—starts off by reading the first three 
scenes of Behrman’s newest version of the play. He reads with pace 
and meaning but still careful not to give an actor’s reading of the lines. 
During rehearsal he assiduously avoids imposing his own interpreta- 
tion on an actor, using the right sense but the wrong words if he finds 
himself compelled to say a speech to indicate an action or a mood. 

After a ten-minute break it is the actors’ turn. Kazan tells them 
what he wants: ‘Read with good normal speaking energy. Take it very 
easy — don’t try to give a performance. But talk to each other, find 
out whom you’re talking to and, especially, listen to what they’re say- 
ing to you. Remember that the play takes place in France — therefore 
English is French. From the Polish characters [Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel are both Polish, as are several others of the dramatis per- 
sonae] I want the flavor to come from a certain largeness of speech, a 
melody, rather than from actual pronunciation. This is all I want 
from your first reading, but I want it right.’ 

The actors take over, but they don’t get far before Kazan begins 
to interrupt. The scene is an air-raid shelter in Paris and Reynaud’s 
voice, heard over the radio, places the time as the eve of the fall of 
France. An Old Lady from Arras is complaining about the present 
state of affairs. ‘How long will it last?’ she says, querulously, a little 
tearfully. Kazan stops her to explain: ‘The stage directions are mis- 
leading there. Cross them out. You do not whine; you ask the question 
as if you wanted to get an answer, although you realize that none will 
be forthcoming. It’s as if you were asking, ‘‘Will Roosevelt be re- 
elected?”’ . . . A Tragic Gentleman serves as a sort of chorus through- 
out the first scene of the play, making editorial comments from the 
sidelines. Kazan reminds the actor, who is speaking his lines in the 
highly cultivated tones of a British gentleman, ‘Remember you are 
Gallic, not English — your speech must be light and witty; you are 
not delivering yourself of wise remarks.’ . . . A comic character 
actor plays the Colonel’s servant. He is a troublemaker — ‘like a 
jackal’, Kazan suggests; ‘the jackal always wants to egg the lion and 
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the tiger on to fight, because he knows that one will be killed and he 
will get something to eat.’ . . . There is a scene of parting between 
the Colonel and a young girl, Cosette. The actress is playing her 
sweetly, tenderly. Kazan corrects her: ‘Cosette is not shy, modest, 
inhibited; remember she is a Frenchwoman, direct, a realist. She is an 
extrovert, and you must play her for that to contrast with the Colonel 
who is all introvert.’ . . . To another minor actor, ‘You are making 
trouble for yourself by trying to observe the punctuation of your 
speeches which is /iterary. You as actors cannot break up your speech 
at every comma or the effect will be ponderous and halting. Almost 
every speech is a single thought; say it straight through.’ . . . Once 
he reminds the cast that ‘this is not a tragedy. We have to make 
choices in all these characters that are comic and colorful — not heavy 
and sententious.’ 

“So the first day passes while Kazan points up the active, Gallic, 
humorous qualities of the play and sketches rough relationships be- 
tween the characters. Once a point is made, he does not go back but 
asks the actor to ‘think about it and bring it in the next time’. By the 
following afternoon, readings begin to take new shape in the light of 
Kazan’s suggestions. A few of the actors will have to be replaced dur- 
ing the flexible five days that Equity allows, but on the whole the cast 
is moving easily along with the director. The role of Jacobowsky is too 
diffusely written for our impatient theatre, and so Kazan, with the 
unprecedented encouragement of Oscar Karlweis (an actor who agrees 
to have a phrase cut from his part is something like a general who ad- 
mits that his shoulder would look neater with one less star), goes surely 
and decisively at cutting it, working with a keen sense for a line’s apt 
length, the timing of a scene. Sometimes it is a new line that must be 
written in, and then he will provide a makeshift, waiting for Behrman 
to supply the finished article. During these preliminary days, he leaves 
the readings of the principals more or less alone, and wisely so, since 
both Karlweis and Calhern have from the beginning a sure sense of 
their roles that needs no major psychological adjustments. 

With the fourth day things begin to happen. The rehearsal room 
is modestly transformed, the floor marked off by chalk to indicate 
the outlines of a stage, as well as doors and platforms; trunks and 
chairs are set in place to represent the major properties. A blueprint of 
the floor-plan for scene 1 is on the wall for reference and next to it a 
paper with phonetic spellings of the Polish names. The actors are be- 
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ginning to learn their roles; a few already falter bravely on without 
their sides. Along the margins of the room, players who are not on- 
stage walk up and down, mumbling their lines, testing out abortive 
gestures, smoking innumerable cigarettes. It is a moment to be se- 
verely shunned by anyone with less than an unconquerable faith in the 
ultimate sanity of the theatrical trade. 

Onstage, or rather in that section of the room marked off by chalk, 
Kazan is in action./His chief preoccupation at the moment is with the 
question of logistics, theatre fashion: getting the right actors to the 
right places with the right props at the right time. At this point in the 
progress of the play, Kazan is still the only person who has in his own 
mind a clear conception not only of the shape of each particular pas- 
sage but of the larger outlines of the play itself. He has worked out the 
high spots of each scene, the passages which must be gotten through as 
fast as possible, the ones to be drawn out for emphasis. He knows the 
full importance of establishing certain relationships in the first act so 
that certain passages in the second act will make sound theatre sense. ’ 
He is the momentary star; his players, now at least, seem more like 
talking pawns as he pushes them about the stage at will, suggesting a 
piece of business here, a gesture there, shouting, cajoling, kidding as 
the occasion requires. No one knows better than the director that 
this is only a temporary stage, a necessary pause in the show’s prog- 
ress. In a while, he promises, the actors will begin to argue back, to 
resist suggestions and contribute ones of their own. Then he will know 
that the actors’ steam is up and the play is on its own. But today is his 
day and he is one to make the most of it. 

A problem comes up at the outset of Act I. Reynaud’s last speech 
is coming over the radio: “The situation is serious but not desperate. 
On the Somme our valiant troops are defending every inch of their 
native soil with the greatest bravery. However, the superiority of the 
enemy in men and material is so great that we must be prepared to 
expect . . .’ Kazan intends to start the scene on a high note. He has 
the actor read the words with urgency and volume. Oscar Karlweis, 
who heard the actual speech, points out, however, that the French 
premier spoke his valedictory flatly, almost in a monotone. It is the 
eternal conflict between realism and dramatic effectiveness. Kazan 
tries out the speech both ways and reserves decision. 

The ‘top’ of the first scene comes when the apparently innocuous 


Old Lady drops a bombshell: ‘My daughter is right,’ the Old Lady 
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announces, ‘she always says what France needs is a Hitler!’ There is a 
shocked silence, then Jacobowsky terminates the conversation: ‘Don’t 
worry, madame, your daughter will probably get her wish, moustache, 
forelock and all.’ It is his first serious moment. The let-down must be 
immediate and emphatic. Kazan has Karlweis speak the sentence 
quickly, pick up his stool and move away from the Old Lady. Director 
and actor rework the scene many times; timing and distances here 
must be precise. 

Once Kazan suggests a piece of business to Calhern, ‘but’, he adds, 
“don’t do it unless it feels right to you.’ Another time, when Karlweis 
has leaned forward in a characteristic gesture from the waist to hear 
the answer to a question, Kazan picks it up. “That’s good, Oscar; keep 
that in.’ For the Old Lady from Arras he prescribes a property, a 
pillow she can carry with her, sit on, fluff up, arrange and rearrange. 
‘That’s a wonderful piece of business,’ he says, ‘you'll thank me for 
that!’ Here he works out an intricate problem of timing with Joe 
Bromberg, playing it out himself; there he suggests a capering step for 
Karlweis, dancing a gay and cocky turn of his own. Once in a while he 
moves over to the sidelines to watch the players in action or to make a 
note in his script. But it is only a moment’s pause. Although the show 
begins to take on theatre shape, the director’s volatile figure still holds 


centre-s tage. 


Twenty-eight days to convert a show from script to theatre piece — 
no wonder things move fast on the commercial boards of Broadway! 
Only six days after rehearsals began, the scene of action on the Facob- 
owsky set has shifted to a nearby theatre. The director is abandoning 
his stellar role and sits quiet and attentive on the sidelines, while the 
actors are in the process of taking over. It is a painful process still, as 
all transitions must be. There is a feeling of sudden insecurity, and 
more than once a player can be heard predicting dolefully, ‘We'll 
never open on the 27th!’ 

Kazan has been through all of this before. He does not seem in- 


ordinately worried. 


On Fanuary 27th, Jacobowsky and the Colonel opened in New Haven 
to enthusiastic notices. It should reach Broadway sometime in March. 
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Voice in the Wind 


The Story of a Film 





Pianist in extle 


WHEN Arthur Ripley finally came to make his first motion picture, /oice in the ind, 
he had not only something of significance to say but held at his fingertips the film techniques 
for saying it. I xperience gained in more than twenty-five years’ hard labor in the movie 
factories of Hollywood, where he served as cutter, editor, scriptw riter, director and general 
physician to ailing motion pictures, was pressed into the task of making Voice in the Wind. 
Ripley wrote the original story and collaborated on the sc reenplay with Frederick Torberg; 
he was director, cutter and, with Rudolph Monter, co-producer; he was narrator for the 
opening sequence of the film. ; 

Since Voice in the Wind was made outside the ordinary channels of commercial Holly 
wood production, there was no front-office to protter arbitrary notions of ‘what the public 
wants’. Ripley and Monter were their own front- office, and they stood firm in the con- 
viction that the public would like a simple tale on universal themes sincerely told. This 
was not the only point at which they broke with Hollywood tradition. They set themselves 
an audaciously low budget and a shooting schedule that was pushed through in twelve dz Lys. 
Settings were simple and i inexpensive; competent actors took the place of box-office names; 
and the luxury of retakes was dispensed with. 

Actors first saw their parts when the script was not much more than halfway written, 
so that when it came to rehearsing, even the minor players had had some chance to work 
up rounded characterizations, and the leading players, Francis Lederer, Sigrid Gurie and 
the great Ukrainian character actor, Alexander Granach, had a rare chance to carve their 
roles from solid flesh and bone. There were, besides, exhaustive rehearsals, before a single 
camera was shifted into place. When shooting finally began, the players not only knew their 
own parts but had a clear understanding of ‘what the film was all about. 

It is, simply told, the story of two young people, a Czech pianist and his wife (Francis 
l.ederer and Sigrid Gurie), who are separated by the Nazi Anschluss, driven to illness and 

















Ti Guadalupe the musician (Francis Lederer) lives as El Hombre, mad and poverty-stricken 


despair and finally reunited only in death in a land far from home, the Island of Guadalupe. 
Until he dies, the pianist is befriended by a murderous Italian (Alexander Granach), a 
man who, haunted by the fear that he may some day be made a ‘sucker’, has only one real 
\ irtue, that he is one. 

The film is woven on a web of music and punctuated by the iterated wailing of a harbor 
foghorn. The musical score, which makes generous use of ‘the piano works of Bach, Chopin 
and Schumann, as well as a transcription of Smetana’s orchestral work, ‘The Moldau’, 
was provided by Michel Michelet, whose name has appeared in the credit lists of many 
I: uropean films. Another familiar name in Voice in the Wind is that of Eugene Shufftan, 
listed as Technical Advisor. Inventor of the original process film (the Shufftan Process is 
still in wide use), this fine German photographer collaborated with the official cameraman, 
Dick Frver, dideneiale. not being a member of a union, he could not handle a camera 
himself. 

These are a few of the facts behind this remarkable picture, which will reach the nation’s 
theatres sometime in the coming month. The idea, Arthur Ripley says, was suggested by 
Shelley’s .//astor, and he quotes in the film from this prophetic work on a Poet’s death: 
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Left to right, F. Carroll Naish, Alexander Granach, Luis Alberni, Lederer, Dazid Cota 


That Power which strikes the luminaries of the world with sudden darkness and extinction, 
by awakening them to too exquisite a perception of its influences, dooms to a slow and poi- 
sonous decay those meaner spirits that dare to abjure its dominion. . They who, de- 
luded by no generous error, instigated by no sacred thirst of doubtful knowledge, duped by 
no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this earth, and cherishing no hopes beyond, 
yet keep aloof from sympathies with their kind, rejoicing neither in human j joy nor mourning 
with human grief; these, and such as they, have their apportioned curse. They languish, 
because none feel with them their common nature. They are morally dead. They are neither 
friends, nor lovers, nor fathers, nor citizens of the world, nor benefactors of their country. 
Among those who attempt to exist without human sympathy, the pure and tenderhearted 
perish through the intensity and passion of their search after its communities, when the 
vacancy of their spirit suddenly makes itself felt. All else, selfish, blind and torpid, are those 
unforeseeing multitudes who constitute, together with their own, the lasting misery and 
loneliness of the world. Those who love not their fellow-beings live unfruittul lives, and 
prepare for their old age a miserable grave. 

Here Shelley in his turn admits a debt to Wordsworth, by ending his preface with these 


words from the older poet’s Excursion: ‘The good die first, And those whose hearts are dry 


as summer dust, Burn to the socket!’ 
It seems appropriate that this idea should be restated for the modern world by that 


most modern of the communicative arts, the motion picture. 
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CARMEN JONES 


Outside a parachute factory near a southern town, Corporal Morrell (Napo- 
leon Reed), M. P. and ladies’ man, adjusts his uniform in great style, prepar- 
ing to turn to Cindy Lou (Carlotta Franzell) with elaborate gallantry: ‘L1’] 
gal, you look like you need help, an’ I feel like I kin help you.’ But Cindy 
only wants to find ‘a corpril, name of Joe’ — ‘I’m a chick dat likes one 
rooster, Never mess aroun’ wid two.’ The scene is an early moment in the 
first act of Oscar Hammerstein’s Carmen Tones. 























The Team Behind the Show 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


EORGES BIzET’S Carmen is on Broadway in up-to-the-minute 
G show dress, and to no one does the fact seem incredible. Leaving 
the theatre, people buy copies of ‘My Joe’ as they would buy ‘Oh, 
Whata Beautiful Mornin’’ or ‘Speak Low’, most of them unaware that 
Cindy Lou’s (Micaela’s) song is one of opera’s beloved arias. If some 
irreconcilable from the Met wanders in by mistake, the show is merely 
another Broadway impudence — forty pieces (now only thirty-two) in 
the orchestra and not a ‘big voice’ on the stage! ‘We haven’t got 
them’, producer Billy Rose says, ‘and we know it.’ In short, Carmen 
Jones is not too good to be true. One has to stop and take a second 
look to ask, ‘What are you doing here, so simple, a bit awkward and 
so utterly at home?’ 

The question hits with full force when one scans the names of the 
team responsible for the production. Consider this line-up. Oscar 
Hammerstein II, writer of popular lyrics, librettist of Broadway musi- 
cal plays. Billy Rose, owner and operator of the Diamond Horseshoe 
(one of New York’s most elaborate and profitable nightclubs) and 
erstwhile producer of the World’s Fair 4qguacade. Robert Russell Ben- 


nett, composer of modern music who has been orchestrating musical 
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comedies and revues since the early ’20s. Hassard Short, whose rec- 
ord of shows staged and lighted is jammed with such un-Bizet-like 
items as the Music Box Revues and Star and Garter. Howard Bay, who 
set the stage for Carmen Fones between designing One Touch of Venus 
and Storm Operation. Raoul Péne du Bois, borrowed from Paramount 
Pictures to which he went after costuming Broadway’s lushest and 
most bawdy musicals. Charles Friedman, who directed Pins and 
Needles, training and, in fact, building its amateur cast from the 
ground up. Eugene Loring, modern ballet dancer, the choreographer 
of Billy the Kid and The Great American Goof. Robert Shaw, known to 
radio audiences for his Collegiate Chorale, who broke into show busi- 
ness as choral arranger for Fred Waring’s orchestra. 


Oscar Hammerstein II 
The man who started Carmen on her Broadway career wrote the 


words of ‘Ol’ Man River’; he is known to the theatre public for the 
books of such musical plays as Rose-Marie, Show Boat, The New 
Moon, Music in the Air and, last year, Oklahoma! But he also happens 
to be the grandson of the opera impresario for whom he was named 
and whose production of Carmen he saw. The shoddy theatre so fre- 
quently made of the opera had not dimmed his memory of the work’s 
exciting dramatic core. ‘If a young man’, he says, ‘should ask me how 
to learn the art of writing a libretto, I would send him to the book 
Meilhac and Halévy did for Carmen. It has no equal.’ 

The idea of transposing the opera into American did not occur to 
Hammerstein until he happened to see an uncostumed, concert ver- 
sion in the Hollywood Bowl. It struck him that the story line was as 
clear as it had ever been on the stage; the arias carried it along on their 
own momentum. From experience he knew the importance of a plot 
that moved, of songs that rose out of story and character. His métier 
was the musical play, a show with the production values of musical 
comedy or operetta but whose dialogue was close to natural speech 
and whose characters the audience was asked to take seriously. 

The transposition of Carmen to Negro locale came almost of its 
own accord, dictated by the passionate, primitive emotions of the 
plot. In the earliest draft, Escamillo became Hepcat Miller, leader of 
a Negro band; it was Charles Friedman who suggested that the tor- 
eador be turned into a prize-fighter, Husky Miller. The smugglers’ 
scene was the only one that resisted adaptation, the episode of the 
Meadow Lawn Country Club finally taking its place. There were 
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spots in the original where the motivation, as Hammerstein put it, got 
‘lazy’. Cleaning these up carried the story along. Changing Micaela 
into Cindy Lou not only got her out of the traditional blue dress and 
blond wig — only one pigtail forward, to distinguish her from Mar- 
guerite — but made her a real person for once. 

As for the words, Oscar Hammerstein thinks he has been given too 
much astonished credit for the way they fit the melodies of Bizet. 
“After all’, he explained, ‘I have been writing words to music for 
twenty-five years.’ Many of his librettos had been done for composers 
not conversant with the rhythms and accents of American speech. 
Again his job was to find simple, colloquial speech that would sing 
cleanly and beautifully to the Carmen tunes. The Negro idiom helped, 
its elisions rubbing out many of the double or triple consonants over 
which the singing voice trips. Straight translation was possible at 
times; otherwise, paraphrase or a fresh expansion of some core in the 
text. Sometimes an entirely new conception took over. The quintette 
of the second act became ‘ Whizzin’ Away Along de Track’. The song 
of the young men outside the factory was completely transformed: 


Middle of de day, 

People gettin’ hungry. 

Poor folks eat dere lunch, 

Rich folks wine an’ dine. 

I don’t wan’ no lunch, 

I ain’ feelin’ hungry, 

I jus’ wanna see dat honey gal o’ mine — 
Perhaps no other verse in the new libretto gives so simply the feeling 
and quality which Oscar Hammerstein found in the opera, the line to 
which he hewed. For him, Carmen Fones was a labor of love, done on 
‘spec’, the only work not commissioned from him in advance. 
Robert Russell Bennett 

The Hammerstein version condensed, transposed and omitted. Yet 

the score was to remain Bizet’s in substance and spirit; it was not to 
become a ‘swing’ or ‘hot’ Carmen. There was one man to whom the 
score could be entrusted, and for a paradoxical reason. Robert Russell 
Bennett is an old hand at orchestrating Broadway shows, accustomed 
on a minute’s notice to ‘slick up’ a tune dictated to him over the tele- 
phone. But he can also be sardonic about the whole business, and 
about the praise he gets for dressing up poor melodies. ‘No orches- 
trator ever made good music out of a bad tune.’ A composer in his own 
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right, he has the composer’s integrity and a respect for the masters. 

It was Bennett’s job to adjust Bizet’s score to its new book, ease its 
reception in Broadway ears, yet keep its body and soul essentially 
intact. Cuts and transpositions were effected with a minimum sacri- 
fice of the work’s musical substance. The orchestration was scarcely 
touched except to adapt a score written for the full opera orchestra 
of ninety-odd instruments to less than half that number. The dance 
numbers called for more extensive modification. Excerpts from else- 
where in the score and from other music by Bizet were interpolated, 
as is the opera custom. The gypsy music was built up to simulate a 
jive climax, though the rhythm remained three-four; faint riffs in the 
brass helped. Subtleties in the original score were pointed up. And the 
orchestrator kept an eye out for phrases in the new text which jarred 
with the melodic line. 

As conductor, Russell Bennett saw the show through rehearsal and 
the first out-of-town performances until his job was done and Joseph 
Littau took over. Classic music in a show-business house, the pleasure 
— not untinged with amusement—of seeing Bizet’s glorious tunes on 
sale in a Broadway theatre lobby: this was Bennett’s reward. 


Billy Rose 
Carmen Fones’ producer entered the picture when Oscar Hammer- 


stein got to telling Billy Rose about the book one night, at the bar of 
the Diamond Horseshoe. Rose asked to see it, and counted himself in. 
Financially, he was in excellent position to risk what looked to be an 
“‘uncommercial’ proposition. His show-case nightclub not only pro- 
vided him a maximum income under wartime taxation but kept pour- 
ing an ample surplus into Uncle Sam’s treasury. Any loss he might 
sustain on such a venture as Carmen ones would be ‘no skin off my 
nose’. 

But Billy Rose had to be the kind of person for whom Carmen had 
genuine meaning. His previous adventure into Broadway production 
had been Clifford Odets’ Clash by Night, a serious and patently risky 
play; he liked it even if Broadway didn’t. Furthermore, he had ideas 
about opera. To him there is something wrong when his barber knows 
the arias of the opera repertory by heart yet cannot afford to hear 
them sung in opera’s only substantial New York home. He cannot un- 
derstand ‘the only monopoly in America that doesn’t make money’. 
And he knows enough about the history of opera, the way, for in- 
stance, in which The Barber of Seville was written and first thrown on 
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the boards, to have no respect for the ban on opera in English or for 
the ‘traditions’ by which opera production is hemmed in. 

Carmen ‘Fones was his dish. With his friend, John Hammond, Jr., 
he spent the summer gathering a cast of Negro singers from the high- 
ways and byways of the land, most of them without previous stage 
experience. The production Oscar Hammerstein and he envisaged pre- 
cluded artists in the established style of Negro theatre singing. There 
was also a keen desire to bring hidden talent to light in a show which 
would make the audience forget the race to which the talent belonged. 

The search for singers and dancers cost money. So did the produc- 
tion and the team Billy Rose gathered to make the show. But these 
are investments which pay dividends when a producer is not afraid to 
open up the cashbox. Where a producer’s effort and attention count 
most, Rose came through. Leaving the details largely to the expert 
craftsmen working with him, he held in mind the larger picture. His 
was as clear a conception as anyone’s of the overall quality the produc- 
tion should have and he stuck by it. Perhaps the same taste was at 
work which gives the masterpieces of painting he owns a sense of be- 
longing together in the same house. 


Hassard Short 
Billy Rose had wanted to do a show with Hassard Short. Anyone 


will understand that desire who has seen the luxuriantly staged revues 
at the Diamond Horseshoe and recalls Hassard Short’s contributions 
in staging and lighting Lady in the Dark, The Great Waltz, As Thou- 
sands Cheer, The Band Wagon, Sunny, the Music Box Revues, to name 
a bare handful of the productions in which he has been involved. Has- 
sard Short spent the summer months with Billy Rose, auditioning and 
selecting the cast. And he brought with him an idea he had cherished 
for some time: a show with each scene bathed in one color. Yellow, 
mauve, blue and red became the skeleton plan for Carmen Fones. 
One complication was the effect of green which yellow or white 
light has on dark skins. From his work on The Hot Mikado, Short had 
learned that Negro faces require the illumination of pink light. The 
sunlight of the opening scene had, therefore, to be shot around and 
through the stage, the masses of the ensemble carefully managed. 
Problems like this one delight the man who had dispensed with foot- 
lights on the revue stage and played around with light bridge and re- 
volving stage. For Carmen Fones, however, he was glad, and Howard 
Bay with him, that the New York theatre finally available lacked a 
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revolving stage. That meant using a transparent screen to disclose 
Joe’s final tragic vision of Husky Miller’s ring triumph, one of the gen- 
uinely strong design and lighting effects of the musical stage. 
Howard Bay 

Carmen Fones is the first show designed by Howard Bay which he 
has seen — and by deliberate choice — on its opening night. That is a 
token of the pleasure he found in setting its stage, but the joy is writ- 
ten all over the decor. The assignment turned out to be quite a job. 
Carmen Fones was designed twice, once for revolving stages, once 
without. Howard Bay also found himself squarely in the middle of an 
inevitable debate: to do the play in the realistic, primitive style of a 
Tobacco Road or to give it the sheen of a slick musical. 

In musical comedy theatre, Bay explained, such an impasse has a 
way of dissolving almost of its own accord. You start with everything 
plain and straightforward. Then the imagination gets to working, 
stimulated by the music, the stage resources, the pulse of the show. 
Before one knows it, a staircase rears itself, leaving off in midair. A 
factory facade is invented which won’t depress an audience just to look 
at it. Poetry rises out of carpentry — some expert building went into 
the Carmen Fones sets —- fantasy from a solid base. 

Raoul Péne du Bois 

When it came to the costumes for Carmen ones, Billy Rose re- 
membered the man who, when costuming was needed, had elegantly 
clothed the Aquabelles of the 4quacade. But Raoul Péne du Bois had 
also helped to make smash hits of such musicals as Dubarry Was a 
Lady and Panama Hattie,and Buddy De Sylva, the producer of these 
two shows, had taken him to Hollywood to work with him in the 
Paramount studios. Between friends, however, such things can be ar- 
ranged. Du Bois came east for four weeks to design the Carmen 
costumes. 

From there on, matters were left in the hands of Du Bois’ capable 
assistant, Mary Grant, who had been in on his previous Broadway suc- 
cesses. She saw the costumes made, took care of the changes rehearsal 
always necessitates. It is worth noting that Carmen Fones did not 
have to scrap a single set or throw out any bunch of costumes. The 
planning had been sound. 

Charles Friedman 

Carmen Fones’ director got his assignment at the suggestion of 

Moss Hart. Charles Friedman had been through the same mill of 
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‘Borscht Circuit’ training which prepared the playwright for his 
Broadway career. He had also faced the problem of working with ama- 
teurs in another form. In charge of Labor Stage, Inc., he brought a 
group of inexperienced young people to the point where they put to- 
gether Pins and Needles, a revue that ran on Broadway for over two 
years. 

This time the problem was even tougher. The usual four weeks 
were allotted for rehearsal, but most of the cast were ‘pre-amateurs’, 
singers who had never acted nor given acting a first thought. To coax 
forth the acting impulse and nurse it along was out of the question. 
The director learned that dramatic talent is as thinly distributed 
among Negroes as among the members of other races and that it was 
just as difficult to draw out sound ideas of the roles to be played. 

There was only one thing to do, Friedman explained. He mapped 
out every gesture and movement the actors were to make, whether 
singing or speaking dialogue. All this he taught by rote, explaining, 
demonstrating, doing it with the player. In the same way the cast 
learned to wear their costumes, to get about the stage. It was a ruth- 
less method, not to be justified in terms of ‘creative theatre’. But it 
worked. As the players acquired an acting alphabet and grew easy in 
its use, the feel for a role began to develop. Under Elizabeth West- 
moreland’s coaching, the principals slowly felt their way into the 
music taught them by note. By the time Carmen Yones finishes its run, 
the theatre will have gained talents which otherwise might never have 
been released. 

Eugene Loring 

The problem which the dancewright faced was somewhat similar. 
Carmen Fones was not to use the kind of dancing popularly associated 
with the Negro race. But Eugene Loring had worked with Negro 
dancers before and he knew that their talents did not always lie in the 
rhythms of boogie-woogie and swing. His first job was to take to the 
road, as John Hammond had done, looking in the large cities of the 
east and the middle west for dancers capable of the more conventional 
idioms. 

Eugene Loring was under contract to MGM, on loan for the show. 
He had created Billy the Kid and The Great American Goof, had played 
the Boy in Saroyan’s The Beautiful People. Folk feeling, adolescent 
wonder and bewilderment were in his grasp, and these, plus a certain 
theatre liveliness, were what Carmen ones required. The bits of in- 
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formal and beautiful ballet that break from the ensemble in the first 
scene came easily. The nightclub dance was a ‘natural’, although it 
is worth pointing out that Loring secured the effect of jitterbug and 
jive with practically no use of the idiom, just as the music remained 
Bizet in three-quarter time. The take-off on Spanish dancing in the 
second act came intellectually rather than from the imagination, but 
the entire scene had been a problem from the inception of Hammer- 
stein’s libretto, and it was never solved to complete satisfaction. 

Carmen Fones is Eugene Loring’s first Broadway assignment as a 
choreographer. And it is the first chance Negroes have had to show 
on the musical stage their talent for serious art dance. 
Robert Shaw 

Since 1941, a group of 185 voices calling itself the Collegiate 
Chorale has met twice a week in New York City to study the choral 
repertory from pre-Bach classics to the music of 1944. Made up of 
amateurs and professionals, members of all races and religions, the 
group in public performance and over the air quickly won superlative 
praise from the critics and enthusiastic audience response. Its leader 
is Robert Shaw, the son of a minister. He was directing the men’s 
glee club at Pomona College in the absence of its regular conductor 
when Fred Waring came to the campus to film Varsity Show. Shaw 
graduated in 1938 and Fred Waring took him on to organize a glee 
club for a new radio show. By 1940 he had organized and trained 
choruses for both the New York and the San Francisco Aquacades. 

That is how Billy Rose called upon him to direct the ensemble in 
Carmen Fones. And for once (it happens so seldom) the chorus became 
an integral force in an opera’s dramatic effect. Choral singing on 
the Broadway stage has been getting better every year. With Carmen 
Jones and under Shaw’s direction it reaches opera heights. 


The future import of Carmen Yones remains to be seen. It may 
prod opera in American a few more inches along the way. It may 
portend the ruthless advance upon the opera classics of Broadway’s 
huge, reckless and often happy ability to make musical theatre of 
anything it lays hands upon. At any rate, Oscar Hammerstein II 
and Billy Rose visited the Metropolitan Opera House on January 14, 
1944. They heard Verdi’s Falstaff sung there for the first time in the 
language of the playwright who created the merry knight to begin 
with. Is Falstaff Smith in the offing? 
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TWO MOMENTS from the closing scene of Carmen Fones. Below, Husky 
Miller (Glenn Bryant), Carmen (Muriel Smith) and her friends take centre 
stage in the ovation welcoming the champion to his big fight. Above, Joe 
Luther Saxon), goaded to desperation by Carmen’s defiant refusal to return 
to him, unleashes the rage which will seal her doom and his. 
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THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 


Edgar Stehli as Gribaud and Philip Merivale as the Duke of Laterraine in 
Patrick Hamilton’s sixteenth-century drama, The Duke in Darkness. The 
chess game with which the play opens quickly establishes the diverse effect 
upon the two men of fifteen years’ immurement in the tower room (vigor- 
ously designed by Stewart Chaney ) of the duke’s enemy. The servant has 
reached the point of madness; Laterraine is still thinking with resolute, if 
sometimes despairing, f faith of his eventual return to power. The play, which 
tells the story of his escape, occasionally recaptures the intense melodrama 
of the author’s earlier Rope’s End and . Angel Street. 
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THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


Kva Le Gallienne, Joseph Schildkraut and A. G. Andrews as sister, brother 
and old valet in Anton Chekhov’s masterpiece, currently presented by 
Carly Wharton and Margaret Webster in a translation by lrina Skariatina 
and with settings and costumes by Motley. Eva Le Gallienne has staged the 
play with Margaret Webster. New York last saw The Cherry Orchard when 
it was done in 1933 by the Civic Repertory Theatre under the direction of 
Miss Le Gallienne, who at that time plaved the role of Varya. 
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BOBBY CLARK promoting goodwill — and schemes to profit thereby 
amid the lush splendors of Michael Todd’s Mexican Hayride. The musical 
has a Herbert and Dorothy Field book and a new set of Cole Porter tunes. 

















Film Futurities 
BERNARD SOBEL 


VERYONE who goes to see a motion picture leaves part of his intel- 
E ligence at the box-office. For in spite of its extraordinary growth, 
the cinema is still short on realism, innovation and aesthetic principle. 

The basic causes for these weaknesses are censorship and the box- 
office which have united to create a determined and conscious effort 
on the part of the industry to present a pleasant but false conception 
of life from the fireplace to the battlefield. 

The cinema’s insistent emphasis, for instance, on the physical 
tends to reduce all story material to a common denominator. Scenes, 
emotions, thoughts which might be beautiful, evocative or instructive 
fall often to the level of mere physical manifestation, intensified 
deliberately by means of close-up, flashback, repetitious pantomime 
and extensive love scenes. The exploitation of male and female beauty 
has created a kind of hero worship as extensive as the mass audience 
and perhaps as suspect. The camera is trained on the film stars until 
the subject matter and characterization are overwhelmed by them. 

Yet the cinema has always boasted of its power to educate. It 
speaks directly to the ear and eye, so loudly and distinctly that the 
last seat in the highest gallery may hear. It stresses its statement with 
dramatic action, color, incidental music and repetition. But by the 
same token the cinema has become the perfect medium for establish- 
ing inaccurate, false and misleading statement. This is especially 
noticeable in the treatment of history and biography, and here surely 
there must be some way of demanding and enforcing truth. But the 
movies would not by any means shed their responsibilities by treating 
history accurately. They must present all life with integrity, with a 
regard for proportion in plot, character and dialogue. When they do 
that, they will find their own reward; they will have made it possible 
for the films to use the library of universal literature as their material. 

Many great books of literature are in the public domain, a happy 
circumstance at a time when films present an increasing demand for 
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story material. These could come back to the screen not as vapid, 
stereotyped stories, trading on famous titles, but as authentic master- 
pieces whose characters would fascinate audiences and leave the 
lasting impression always associated with a great work of art. 

A wealth of plots, characters, and new subjects is encased in book 
covers: renegades like Cagliostro; strange beliefs like the Philosophy of 
the Eye; illumined tribunals like the Courts of Love; secret organiza- 
tions like the Molly McGuires; prescient archaeologists like Schlie- 
mann; ancient loves like the Arabic where the sweetheart meeting her 
lover says, ‘I am thyself.’ 

Balzac, alone, offers a complete society throbbing with love, hate, 
revenge, ambition, and begging for translation to the screen. But, 
aside from a few pictures like Pére Goriot, this magnificent land of es- 
cape with more than 4000 characters, known as the ‘comédie humaine’, 
means little more than a Saroyan title. 

Fielding offers a world almost as rich in variety and so do other 
novelists, as well as the authors of the short story and the one-act 
play. Programs made up of three or four short stories should have a 
chance at the box-office. Several producers, it is true, have made 
scattered experiments with this type of program, but they made them 
half-heartedly and they gave up too soon. 

Experts in the motion picture business will, of course, label these 
suggestions impractical and academic. They will call attention to the 
fact that their scenario departments have combed the world for mate- 
rial and are familiar with every masterpiece ever written. But times 
change; the public is gradually growing up, and story material should 
grow up with it. 

The task of adapting a book to the screen should not be much more 
difficult than that of adapting current best-sellers to the quick-reading 
public. Within the past few years, editors of digest magazines have 
made almost every type of book comprehensible in condensed form 
and have unexpectedly built an audience for the original work. At the 
same time, writers for the screen have twisted all kinds of material 
into screen-length shows. But so determined has been their effort to 
turn out box-office hits that they have been willing to stifle the craving 
for authorship recognition. The results of this anonymous, multiple- 
minded industry resemble those of the old Dumas book-writing fac- 
tory. Writers accept every assignment, whether the material is good or 
bad. They write down, secretly contemptuous of the mob which they 
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themselves have consciously created and nurtured by their product. 

The burden of this duplicity the American public must sustain by 
splitting its mentality in two. One part remains honest, clear-thinking 
and receptive. The other is closed, permitted to absorb only such 
material as the movies choose to dispense. 

The theory, of course, is that the universal appeal of the movies, to 
old and young alike, makes it necessary, for box-office purposes, to 
simplify plot, dialogue and subject matter. Surely there must be a way 
out and enough money in producers’ coffers for a little experimenta- 
tion to discover that way. It is time that some motion pictures were 
made for adults. Shakespeare didn’t write Hamlet for the primary 
schools. Wagner didn’t compose Tristan and Isolde for children. 
Cervantes didn’t write Don Quixote for adolescents. Rembrandt didn’t 
paint 4 Study of Anatomy for the kindergarten. 

In England, plays that could not get a presentation in the popular 
theatre found a special audience through the Stage Society on Sunday 
nights and often after that gained the right to public performance. 
Perhaps the cinema could try a similar arrangement; that is, put on 
exceptional work in a modest way, giving competent players the major 
roles instead of stars and making inexpensive sets and costumes. 
Motion-picture audiences would certainly be willing to use their imag- 
inations for the sake of seeing works that were a stimulus and credit to 
the imagination. Such films would, perhaps, interest only a limited 
audience, but even this limited audience would include the millions of 
people who insist on bringing their full intelligence to the enjoyment 
and appreciation of a work of art. 

Widening the scope of the films to include universal literature, 
with fidelity to its basic spirit, characters, speech, locale and story, 
might do much to ease routine censorship and to batter down that 
organization which is a law unto itself, the League of Decency. The 
relationship of art to the censor resembles that of a relieving arch. 
Good literature, having once obtained critical and popular recognition, 
would become proof against censorship with the passing of the years. 
Faithfully translated to the screen, it should automatically retain the 
same status, and when once the force of good literature is demon- 
strated, current literature will also win its chance for faithful transla- 
tion, with censorship dying automatically of its own futility. 

No better time for bringing world literature to the screen can be 
imagined. America has been forced to realize that other continents 
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exist, in both hemispheres. Foreign ports and capitals dominate the 
morning paper, the radio and the newsreel. Post-war conferences hum 
with plans for a unified humanity. Basic English clarifies its speech. 
Gliders hasten its transportation. The new Jules Vernes speak of a 
week-end beginning in New York, with luncheon in China, evening at 
Lake Como, sightseeing in Chili, skiing in Banff, and home again 
Sunday, refreshed for the next week’s work. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, everyone is preparing for this sort of incongruous experience. 

Similarly, every land, from classic Italy to far-off Borneo and the 
strategic coasts of Alaska, has become a new source of human interest. 
The literature of the past is sure to take on fresh interest. The cinema 
must take advantage of this to create an art that is adult in the sense 
that has made the finest literature possible. What a wonderful time is 
in store for the picture audience that may see and hear the works of the 
world’s best writers faithfully presented in their own words and spirit. 


ee ta? 


Some Notes on Film Futurities: The production schedules of almost all 
the major companies are laden with stories taken from novels or biog- 
raphy, presenting opportunities for the kind of creative film-making of 
which Bernard Sobel speaks. Some of the projects of this sort now on 
their way to the theatres include: at 20th Century-Fox, The Song of 
Bernadette, from Werfel’s novel; Fane Eyre, with Joan Fontaine and 
Orson Welles as Charlotte Bronte’s ill-starred lovers; Wilson, Darryl 
Zanuck’s biography of the president. At United Artists: The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer Prize winner. At Columbia: 
At Night We Dream, starring that eminent biographer, Paul Muni, in 
the life of Frederic Chopin. At MGM: The Canterville Ghost, Oscar 
Wilde’s enchanting ghost story; See Here, Private Hargrove, a classic 
of World War II. At Paramount: another classic of this war, The Story 
of Dr. Wassell, James Hilton’s book, with Gary Cooper as the good 
doctor; Ministry of Fear, by the thrill-master, Graham Greene. At 
Warner Brothers: The Adventures of Mark Twain, with Fredric 
March; Rhapsody in Blue, the story of George Gershwin. Plays on 
their way to the screen include: 4nimal Kingdom (One More Tomor- 
row), Outward Bound (Between Two Worlds), Arsenic and Old Lace at 
Warners; Knickerbocker Holiday at United Artists; The Eve of St. 
Mark at 20th Century-Fox; Lady in the Dark at Paramount; Gaslight, 
Kismet, Meet the People at MGM; and at Columbia, Yes Sir, That's 


My Baby, from Norman Corwin’s radio fantasy, My Client Curley. 
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NO GREATER LOVE. 


Out of the Alma-Ata film studios in Asiatic Russia comes a powerful and 
oftentimes brutal tale of guerrilla warfare as immediate as tomorrow’s news. 
Vera Maretskaya, as the woman leader of the Russian guerrilla band, shown 
above in the grip of two Nazi captors, brings beauty and relentlessness to a 
part cut on larger than human lines. For distribution in this country, an 
English version has been written and dubbed into the sound-track to seem 
as though the Russian actors were speaking in English. Anne Seymour reads 
the role that Vera Maretskaya played. This method of lip-reading has been 
widely used to make American pictures salable in foreign markets. 
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Karger — Pix 


NO YOUNGER ACTOR could desire neater evidence that he has ‘arrived’ 
than the above picture. Planted squarely in the centre of this scene from last 
season’s The Skin of Our Teeth is Montgomery Clift, the play’s Henry. He is 
surrounded by Tallulah Bankhead, Fredric March, Florence Eldridge and 
Frances Heflin, not to mention the two prehistoric baby-monsters. 











Some Younger Actors and the 
Road ‘They ‘Traveled 


DOUGLAS HUBBARD 


Ms has been written about the difficulties which beset the 
young actor trying to make his way onto the Broadway stage. 
The present structure of the American theatre leaves the beginner in 
something of a dilemma. In the past he could make a start both in and 
out of New York; he could serve an apprenticeship in the many stock 
companies scattered through the larger cities of the country. Since, 
with the collapse of stock, this avenue of approach has ceased to be, no 
other routine method has evolved to take its place. There is a gap be- 
tween the training offered in colleges and schools, and the over- 
crowded stages of the New York market-place. Yet every year Broad- 
way has its quota of debutants — young actors and actresses who 
win a place for themselves in the theatre’s artificial sun. We know 
where they come from and go to — the Martha Scotts, the Nicholas 
Contes, the Teresa Wrights, the William Princes, the Florence Mac- 
michaels who, after a brief showing on Broadway, are now the 
‘younger generation’ of the movies; they come from the schools, 
colleges and, in some cases, the non-professional theatres that are 
doing a first-rate job of preliminary training, as THEATRE ARTS 
reported in its June, 1942 issue. 

But how did they make the transition from novice to professional? 
How is the mystic abyss between the tyro and practitioner being 
bridged? Here are some “modern instances’ which prove that the ways 
of approach to the theatre are many, and sometimes singularly ac- 
cidental, but that behind all of them lies sound training, the ability to 
grasp opportunity, and an enormous strength of will. The five specific 
cases are only a ‘sampling’ from Broadway’s abundant offering of 
young talent. There are many more, but these young men and women 
have each an interesting history; each serves to illustrate the variety 
of background and training that can lead to success; each has chalked 
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up a number of creditable performances in the course of his or her brief 
career, has more than made good in a difficult and competitive field. 
Montgomery Clift 

At 23 Montgomery Clift, who recently appeared in the City 
Center production of Our Town, has already earned a place for himself 
on Broadway. His interpretation of the anguished Henry of The Skin 
of Our Teeth is still fresh in memory. A young man of quiet gallantry 
and great seriousness of purpose, he has developed as an actor by 
following the old adage that ‘experience is the best teacher’. 

When Clift was thirteen he was already hanging around theatres 
— in this case the Sarasota Winter Theatre in Florida — watching for 
an opportunity to get on the stage. His chance came when he was 
given a small part in 4s Husbands Go. Hearing of his work there, 
Theron Bamberger gave him an opening and he was soon playing one 
of the youngsters in F/y 4way Home on Broadway. As a result of his 
performance in this play, he secured small parts in Moss Hart’s 
Fubilee, the Marches’ ill-fated Yr. Obedient Husband and the equally 
short-lived Eye of the Sparrow. His first big break came in 1938 when 
he played the sixteen-year-old father in the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion of Dame Nature. This was followed by a part in Capek’s last play, 
The Mother, starring Nazimova — an experience which he remembers 
as ‘exciting and energetic’. Then came what might well be considered a 
landmark in any young actor’s life, the opportunity to play Eric in 
There Shall Be No Night. The Lunts had seen his performance in 
Dame Nature and felt that he had qualities needed for the role of the 
son in Robert Sherwood’s play. He read for the Lunts, whose attitude 
was encouraging, but he was so convinced that he would not get the 
part that he went out and got a hair-cut — the worst crime an actor 
can commit before going into a show. However, his talents — and 
three pots of tea which he consumed before the reading to prevent a 
case of nerves — won out and he played Eric in New York and on the 
road for the next two years. His outstanding performance in this play 
was followed by last year’s The Skin of Our Teeth. 

Although he has had no formal training in theatre schools, Mont- 
gomery Clift has developed his technical resources by a close study of 
the methods and performances of the experienced and able actors with 
whom he has worked —the Lunts, Nazimova, the Marches, Elia 
Kazan. In the Lunts, whom he admires unreservedly, he has found an 
ideal which he believes is well worth emulating. Alfred Lunt said to 
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him once, ‘It is not how good an actor you are that counts, but how 
long you are a good actor.’ He has accepted this as the framework on 
which he hopes to build his future career. He has refused to go to 
Hollywood, preferring to remain in the theatre. Between Broadway 
jobs he likes to take part in such experimental productions as last 
year’s Mexican Mural. He believes that by working with artists of the 
theatre, in the theatre, a young actor receives a tremendous intel- 
lectual stimulus, grows in theatre knowledge and learns his art. 
Thelma Schnee 

If Thelma Schnee continues to work as arduously in the future as 
she has in the past, she may see her dream of acting in the native 
tongue of the Soviet Union come true. At the moment most of her free 
time is devoted to mastering this most difficult language. It is typical 
of Miss Schnee’s earnest approach to her art that she should wish to 
work in a country whose theatre she admires so greatly. 

Thelma Schnee, who is undoubtedly best remembered for her 
piquant portrayal of Bessie Watty in The Corn Is Green, began her 
career in high school where she won a prize in acting. Thus encour- 
aged, she applied for a scholarship with Elsie Fogerty of London. 
After a successful summer’s study, she returned to New York with a 
heady enthusiasm, confident of her power to conquer the bright lights 
of Broadway. However, her family, wisely she now thinks, insisted 
that if she wished to become an actress she must first obtain the secur- 
ity afforded by a university degree. So she went to Wellesley for a year 
and to Carnegie Tech for three. It was at the latter institution that she 
was given a chance to ground herself in theatre knowledge by playing 
some of the world’s finest roles, such as Hedda Gabler, Rosalind, the 
nurse in Hippolytus, and Everyman. 

Here was training that was sound and thorough, equipping Miss 
Schnee to give a good account of herself when she had an opportunity 
to read for Margaret Webster, who in turn recommended her to the 
Lunts for the role of Nina during their tour with The Sea Gull. She 
played Nina for six months on the road and then returned to Broad- 
way, thinking that it would be an easy step to more jobs — and fame. 
She discovered, as have so many others, that roles do not necessarily 
succeed each other, even after the tremendous step from beginner to 
professional has been taken. The casting offices seemed indifferent; she 
was unable to find work. Tryouts, summer stock and understudying 
filled in the time until good fortune threw her in the way of a producer 
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who remembered her when he needed an unusual personality. 

Her meeting with Herman Shumlin came about through the inter- 
vention of the elevator man in the apartment house where she and 
Shumlin both lived. Armed with a letter of introduction from the 
operator, she invaded Shumlin’s office and gave him on the spot a 
complete, unrehearsed audition of her talent. More than a year later, 
the producer called her to read for Bessie Watty in The Corn Is Green. 
His memory was sound: Bessie Watty had indeed arrived in the person 
of this determined young woman and Thelma Schnee had also arrived 


on Broadway. 


James Monks 
James Monks came to the stage by the most natural of methods: he 


was born to the theatre. His father was an actor before him, and from 
his earliest years James was exposed to theatre morning, noon and 
night. Because he had breakfasted on Shakespeare, lunched on dic- 
tion, dined on theatre lore and stage technique, James Monks found it 
an easy step from his home onto the stage. Though he was inexperi- 
enced when his opportunity came, he was armed with a wealth of 
knowledge and an intense enthusiasm for things theatrical. 

Many an aspiring actor has found himself beginning his profes- 
sional career in front of the curtain instead of behind it. The job of 
usher in a theatre is not a bad jumping-off place, as James Monks 
discovered when he walked down the aisle of the theatre at West- 
chester and climbed up on the stage — to play an extra in Captain 
A pplejack. That autumn saw his first appearance on Broadway in his 
brother John’s first play, Brother Rat. The job did not come to him, 
however, through family connection. Monks persuaded the director, 
Garson Kanin, to give him the part; his hardest job was breaking the 
news to brother John. This accomplished, he went on to play almost 
every part in the comedy. The Hollywood scouts were soon on his trail 
and after an unfruitful period during which he marked time with 
summer stock and as understudy in The Little Foxes, he finally went 
out to the Coast where he played in How Green Was My Valley, under 
John Ford’s direction, and in Yoan of Paris. When the Guild called 
him back to New York for a role in Yesterday’s Magic, his position was 
fairly well entrenched with the agents and casting directors so that it 
was an easy step to The Eve of St. Mark and to his present successful 
engagement as Cassio in Margaret Webster’s production of Othello. 

It seems that by his short climb to success James Monks has 
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THELMA SCHNEE, above, as Pat in Allan 
R. Kenward’s Cry Havoc, which was brought 
from Hollywood to New York last season under 
the title, Proof Through the Night. Miss Schnee 
appeared in the Broadway production, having 
already made a name for herself as the Bessie 
Watty of the original cast of The Corn Is 
Green. To the left, James Monks as Cassio in 
the Margaret Webster staging of Othello. Be- 
hind him is the sly, badgering Iago of José 
Ferrer, weaving out of Cassio’s hurt and bewil- 
derment the net to entrap him with Desde- 
mona. Last season in The Eve of St. Mark James 
Monks played Pvt. Francis Marion, the gal- 
lant, mocking southerner who quotes Keats. 
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PERRY WILSON stepped into the cast of 
Herman Shumlin’s production of The Corn /s 
Green in time to enjoy the play’s highly success- 
tul tour. As Bessie Watty, above, she returns in 
triumph to the scene of her former humiliation. 
Broadway has also seen Perry Wilson in Cream 
in the Well, Village Green and The First Crocus. 
This fall she carried with Carl Gose the love in- 
terest in Brock Pemberton’s production of 
Pillar to Post. To the left, Joan Tetzel as the 
original Georgie Stowe in Harriet finds it diff- 
cult, with a romantic young man in the room, 
to keep her mind on her needlework. Even- 
tually she will steal him from her older twin 
sisters. Earlier last season Joan Tetzel played 
Daphne in John van Druten’s The Damask 
Cheek. She left the cast of Harriet at Holly- 
wood’s bidding and returned to Broadway in 
Ernest Pascal’s satirical comedy, Peepshow. 
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proved a point in the business of gaining a foothold in the theatre, a 
point that stresses the importance of training and development, and 
the necessity of a style and personality. Having acquired these funda- 
mentals, Monks feels that an actor is then qualified to present these 
selling values to a producer exactly as one would present an advertis- 
ing idea to an advertising agency. In other words, an actor must be 
able to deliver the goods and a buyer will be available. 

Perry Wilson 

Perry Wilson, unlike the typical young actress of the story books, 
did not decide on her career in her infancy. In fact, she evinced only 
the most fleeting interest in the theatre up to and during her high 
school years. It was the determination of her parents and friends, 
rather than her own, which led her to a theatrical career. Now she has 
grown to regard the theatre with keen interest and has devoted to it a 
sincerity and an unpretentious zeal which has carried her far. 

A summer theatre at Newport, Rhode Island in 1936 was the 
scene of her first appearance, playing the movie-struck girl in Per- 
sonal Appearance. Realizing she was not yet equipped for a career, she 
entered the Tamara Daykarhanova School and later joined the Ameri- 
can Actors Company, made up of graduates of the school. There was 
fine fun and finer experience to be gained from the activities of this 
group of young actors who produced plays in a small room over a 
garage located in Hell’s Kitchen. They found themselves doing any- 
thing and everything about the theatre and at the same time produc- 
ing with enthusiasm and fervor such plays as Edith Hamilton’s trans- 
lation of The Trojan Women (in which Perry Wilson played Cas- 
sandra), Lynn Riggs’ Sumpin’ Like Wings and Paul Green’s Shroud 
My Body Down. 

Six more summers of stock followed — at Newport and Ann Arbor. 
Some of America’s foremost actresses played in these theatres, provid- 
ing an exciting form of instruction for the observant young actress. 
Here Perry Wilson was given good roles in support of such players as 
Jane Cowl, Pauline Lord, Ruth Gordon, Lucile Watson, Gladys 
Cooper. These opportunities, as well as her work with the American 
Actors Company, led directly to Broadway engagements. She has 
appeared in Lynn Riggs’ Cream in the Well, in Village Green, The 
First Crocus and The Corn Is Green, playing Bessie Watty with great 
success. This season saw her in the leading role of Pillar to Post. 

Though by now an enthusiastic young trouper, Miss Wilson is still 
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crisp and objective about her work. ‘I am not stage-struck,’ she says. 
‘I want the theatre to want me for the work I can do and for nothing 
else. Maybe I’m just plain ornery about it, but that’s the way it 
strikes me.’ Orneriness of this type which brings training, experience 
and competence — the point of view of the craftsman — to the job 
can go a long way toward making a successful actress. 

Joan Tetzel 

The Cinderella legend seems most applicable to the case of Joan 
Tetzel, who found her fairy godmother living next door in the person 
of Madge Tucker, Director of Children’s Programs for NBC. Miss 
Tucker having waved her wand in the direction of thirteen-year-old 
Joan, radio opened its portals and took her in, keeping her busy play- 
ing a variety of parts for the next three years. 

Luck has always played a part in Joan Tetzel’s career — she her- 
self says that her success is forty percent due to luck. When she made 
up her mind to go on the stage, no doors seemed barred. Jacques 
Deval, who at the time was doing Dramatic School, welcomed her 
cordially when she presented herself for a part in its large cast. Later, 
when he did Lorelei, he used her again, and her work in these first 
plays earned her in quick succession an understudy job in The Little 
Foxes, a good part in the not-so-happy The Happy Days and the role 
of the daughter in the Meredith-Bergman Lil/iom. At this time, the 
agents about town, with an eye out for a good thing, stepped into 
Miss Tetzel’s life and secured for her the ingenue in last year’s Damask 
Cheek. This year she has been playing Georgie Stowe in Harriet. 

This is one side of the picture. There is also another. She has 
worked for six years with Benno Schneider whose skilful training has 
helped her meet the opportunities thrown her way by Lady Luck. 
As she has matured as a person, her performances have also matured 
in scope and intelligence. Her teacher has stressed the importance in 
acting of sincerity and simplicity, and it seems that she has carried 
these qualities over into her everyday approach to the theatre. Yet 
there is still the element of fairy story in her career. Appropriately 
enough, she cherishes a desire to play Peter Pan. Her story is a re- 
minder that the theatre, even the hardboiled modern theatre, is still 
next door but one to Barrie’s cloud-cuckoo land. 
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Off -Stage Characters 
FREDERICK MORTON 


OHN VAN DRUTEN has a most unusual memory. It is so photographic 
J that he can recall many a line or a passage that he has seen once on 
a printed page; it is so sound-recording that he can remember words 
he has heard spoken only once on the stage. This is quite an asset for 
a playwright; especially for one who has as wide and catholic a range 
of reading and of theatre experience as John Van Druten. It is some- 
thing like carrying a selective anthology with you, an endless gallery 
of characters for suggestion and comparison. It must keep constant the 
pleasure of much old acquaintance. For him, but not for the friends 
who can’t keep up with him! For them it is only a source of envy which 
drives them continually back to printed texts — to prove him wrong, 
if possible. 

A few weeks ago, as a sort of Sunday preface to The Voice of the 
Turtle, Van Druten wrote an amusing piece for The New York Times 
on off-stage characters — the people mentioned by a playwright who 
never appear on the stage but are used to clarify an incident or to de- 
fine certain influences through which a character becomes what he is. 
Van Druten confesses that these off-stage aids are one of his hobbies 
and that his favorites in his own plays (not counting the newest con- 
siderable accessions) are ‘Christine, the child with adenoids, in The 
Distaff Side and the pinching judge in Damask Cheek’. That article 
started plenty of trouble among folks who do not remember as well as 
Mr. Van Druten. 

For example, thcre is a certain editor who declares that she has fol- 
lowed Candida down the years and still does not believe that Candida 
had children of her own, but rather that the lady’s peculiar affection 
for her husband and for Marchbanks was the result of an inhibited 
maternal love. The children were there, of course, all written out in 
Shaw’s page: 

MORELL. My wife’s coming back. 
LExY. Coming back already with the children? I thought they were 
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to stay to the end of the month. 
MORELL. So they are. She’s only coming up for two days, to get some 
flannel things for Jimmy, and to see how we're getting on without 


her. 
LEXY (anxiously). But my dear Morell, if what Jimmy and Fluffy 


had was scarlatina, do you think it wise... . 

But that, says the editor, proves nothing. When Candida came in, did 
she speak of the sick children? Did their father ask for them? Was 
there evident in the housekeeping any provision for their care? Were 
they ever mentioned again except in such a trite phrase as ‘who will 
be a mother to my children?’ No! In spite of Shaw and Mr. Van Dru- 
ten, Candida had no children and their use as off-stage characters was 
entirely indefensible. That is why they pass unnoticed. 

But Romeo and Fuliet made a much worse case for the editor, what 
with Rosaline, Romeo’s first love (did she or did she not appear at the 
Capulets’ feast ‘with all the admired beauties of Verona’?), and the 
Nurse’s dead child, Susan, and her long-gone husband. There might 
indeed have been an excuse for forgetting the dead child, merely men- 
tioned in three passing lines: 


NURSE. Susan and she, — God rest all Christian souls! — 
Were of an age: well, Susan is with God; 
She was too good for me: — 


But what about the dead husband quoted so plainly? Shakespeare 
evidently liked him enough to let the Nurse repeat twice over his 
witty remark, made when the tiny Juliet fell and bumped her fore- 
head: 


nuRSE. And then my husband, — God be with his soul! 
A was a merry man, — took up the child: 

Yea, quoth he, dost thou fall upon thy face? 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou hast more wit; 

Wilt thou not, Fule? and, by my holidame, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said Ay: 


And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 

A bump as big as a young cockerel’s stone; 

A parlous knock; and it cried bitterly. 

Yea, quoth my husband, fall’st upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward when thou com’ st to age; 
Wilt thou not, Fule? it stinted, and said Ay. 


The quest was on for figures in off-stage playland vivid enough to 
have left the memory of a presence behind. A classic American exam- 
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ple not likely to come within Mr. Van Druten’s purview is Rip Van 
Winkle’s dog. That canine was so important a figure in the play that 
his color, size and ancestry have often been debated among seasoned 
theatregoers. He turns up again in Gene Fowler’s recently published 
biography of John Barrymore. Mr. Fowler airily reports a conversa- 
tion between Maurice Barrymore and his son Jack, then in his early 
teens. Father and son were strolling down Broadway talking of great 
performances Jack had witnessed, particularly of Jefferson in his 
famous role. 

‘Just what do you remember about that classic portrayal?’ Maurice 

asked his son. 

‘The Dwarfs with kegs on their shoulders,’ Jack replied. 


‘Good!’ said Papa. ‘Is that all?’ 
‘No, sir, I remember the dog Mr. Jefferson had in the play.’ 


Only, of course, there was no dog, as neither Maurice Barrymore nor 
Mr. Fowler seemed to realize. It existed only in Jefferson’s imagina- 
tion. ‘A real dog’, Jefferson says in his autobiography, ‘would wag his 
tail and look at the gallery, and where would art — and the play — 
be?’ Yet Schneider, Rip’s dog, was so vivid an off-stage character that 
many a playgoer beside the young Jack Barrymore could swear he 
had seen him in the flesh. 

Who else was there useful and forgotten? Again John Van Druten 
ran ahead in the struggle. On a train carrying him westward he made 
notes (mentioning some thirty plays in all) without a book or a mem- 
orandum to guide him, which he sent back as ammunition. In The 
Twelve Pound Look he remembered Jack Lamb, Mabbett Green, the 
Countess and Sir William Crackley, of whom he, himself, says: ‘They 
are utterly unimportant —I cannot think why I should remember 
their names. Harry Sims talks about them all with Kate.’ In The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma he remembered several, including Blenkinsop’s patient, 
cured by ‘a pound of ripe greengages every day, half an hour before 
lunch’ and the ‘half a milkman found at our level crossing with a 
prescription of mine in his pocket’. These patients of the shabby doc- 
tor are a good contrast to ‘the little prince’ and B. B.’s wife as well as 
the ten desperately ill men who are receiving Ridgeon’s special treat- 
ment. To these might be added Sir Patrick’s father’s friend, ‘George 
Boddington of Sutton Coldfield. He discovered the open-air-cure in 
1840. He was driven out of his practice for only opening the windows.’ 
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When you have read this far, you may begin not to envy Van Dru- 
ten his memory. Your pleasure is shortlived, however, for he goes on to 
others who have far more importance to the plays they shadow. 
Yorick, of course; everyone remembers Yorick and would admit him 
to the galaxy of necessary unseen characters, because Hamlet, holding 
Yorick’s skull in his hand, builds up so clearly in that single speech 
not only Yorick’s character and his place in Hamlet’s life but the 
sense of what will befall Ophelia’s body about to be placed in the 
grave from which Yorick’s remains have just been so unceremoniously 
ousted. 

But is Yorick a fair sample? Is he altogether an unseen presence 
while his skull is actually in hand? Is he, by comparison, more ‘off- 
stage’ than Henry Sweet, the prototype of Pygmalion’s hero, Mr. 
Higgins, who does a ‘kind of work for commercial millionaires’ on the 
profits of which he does ‘genuine scientific work in phonetics anda lit- 
tle as a poet on Miltonic lines’? A stage direction says of Henry Hig- 
gins: ‘His manner varies from genial bullying when he is in a good 
humor to stormy petulance when anything goes wrong’; and the 
preface says of Henry Sweet that he ‘lacked . . . sweetness of char- 
acter: he was about as conciliatory to conventional mortals as Ibsen 
or Samuel Butler. His great ability as a phonetician . . . would have 
entitled him to high official recognition . . . but for his Satanic con- 
tempt for all academic dignitaries.’ Sweet was certainly as much 
background for Henry Higgins as many off-stage fathers to their sons. 
For after all, Shaw’s prefaces have come to be almost as much a part 
of the plays as the texts themselves, and some of his most delightful 
characters exist only in the prefaces. In Pygmalion, too, Van Druten 
recalls another character that must surely not be missed. She is Liza’s 
aunt, who ‘died of influenza, so they said’. One couldn’t resist going 
back to the text to find out more about her, and here she is, giving 
Liza’s background picture to perfection. 


Liza (darkly). My aunt died of influenza: so they said. . . . (im she 
same tragic tone) But it’s my belief they done the old woman in. 
MRS. HIGGINS (puzzled). Done her in? 

L1zA. Y-e-e-e-es, Lord love you! Why should she die of influenza? 
She come through diphtheria right enough the year before. I saw her 
with my own eyes. Fairly blue with it, she was. They all thought she 
was dead; but my father he kept ladling gin down her throat till she 
came to so sudden that she bit the bow! off the spoon. 
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MRS. EYNSFORD HILL (startled). Dear me! 

Liza (piling up the indictment). What call would a woman with that 
strength in her have to die of influenza? What become of her new 
straw hat that should have come to me? Somebody pinched it; and 
what I say is, them as pinched it done her in. 

MRS. EYNSFORD HILL. What does doing her in mean? 

HIGGINS (hastily). Oh, that’s the new small talk. To do a person in 


means to kill them. 
MRS. EYNSFORD HILL (fo Eliza, horrified). You surely don’t believe 


that your aunt was killed? 
L1zA. Do I not! Them she lived with would have killed her for a 


hat-pin, let alone a hat. 

MRS. EYNSFORD HILL. But it can’t have been right for your father to 
pour spirits down her throat like that. It might have killed her. 
11zA. Not her. Gin was mother’s milk to her. 

Taken all in all, Shaw offers perhaps the widest effective range of 
off-stage characters. Van Druten adds, off the bat, a selection from 
Major Barbara, You Never Can Tell, Mrs. Warren’s Profession (you 
do remember Mrs. Warren’s sister Liz who lives in a Cathedral town, 
having become respectable), Fanny’s First Play, Getting Married and 
others. James M. Barrie and Philip Barry helped to build up quite a 
list. Chekhov has two challenging examples, used to good purpose in 
The Three Sisters. There is Protopopov, head of the Borough Council, 
who sends cake to the birthday party, another night invites Andrey’s 
wife to go for a drive with him in his troika; Protopopov who ‘has a 
little romance’ with Natasha and finally leads the distraught Irina to 
say, in the last act, ‘Tomorrow night I shan’t hear that “‘ Maiden’s 
Prayer” any more, and I shan’t be meeting Protopopov . . . (Pause) 
Protopopov is sitting there in the drawing-room and he came today. 

. Then there are Vershinin’s wife and daughters, much talked 





shinin’s entrance they are presented: 
TUZENBACH. Oh, he’s all right, but there’s his wife, his mother-in- 
law, and two daughters. This is his second wife. He pays calls and 
tells everybody that he’s got a wife and two daughters. He’ll tell 
you so here. The wife isn’t all there, she does her hair like a flapper 
and gushes extremely. She talks philosophy and tries to commit 
suicide every now and again, apparently in order to annoy her hus- 
band. I should have left her long ago, but he bears up patiently, and 
just grumbles. 
Ibsen, of course, goes in heavily for background, as might be ex- 
pected. His most potent example is Beata in Rosmersholm, Rosmer’s 
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wife, whose suicide in the mill-race activates the drama and who un- 
doubtedly is, as Van Druten says, ‘dead but terribly important’. 
Ibsen does a good job, too, with Hedda Gabler’s father, also dead but 
not apt to be forgotten. The surprising thing about General Gabler is 
that his influence on Hedda pervades the entire play although Ibsen 
actually tells you very much less about him than you seem to remem- 
ber. The first stage direction says that ‘over the sofa hangs the por- 
trait of a handsome elderly man in a General’s uniform.’ There are 
minor indications of the way Hedda was brought up, and then there 
are ‘the General’s pistols’. Not much else; and yet he is there as large 
as life behind Hedda’s every act. It would be illuminating to know 
why everybody, even an editor who forgets so many things, remembers 
General Gabler. 

By this time, Van Druten seems to have proved his case in so far as 
he argues the need for off-stage help in the working out of certain plots 
and the establishment of certain characters. But he speaks of a third 
category, ‘those inserted for pure decoration’. That use, you say, you 
will never admit, but never! Yet he goes calmly on:‘. . . and the best 
examples that I can find come from Shakespeare, who was the master 
of it’. As evidence he gives you Desdemona’s speech: 

DESDEMONA. My mother had a maid call’d Barbara: 

She was in love; and he she lov’d prov’d mad, 

And did forsake her: she had a song of willow; 

An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 

And she died singing it: that song tonight 

Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 

But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara. 
There is no doubt about it, this purely decorative passage does ‘serve 
most poignantly to bring the tragedy down to human dimensions 
when it seems to be soaring almost too high’. It does make Des- 
demona for us a child with a past not too unlike our own. At that point 
you give up the argument. Van Druten and fifty thousand playwrights 
can’t be wrong. 
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The Anderson Prize Play for 1942 was Howard Richardson’s Barbara Allen. 
It was produced last season for the first time at the University Theatre of 
the University of lowa under the direction of Hunton D. Sellman. John 
Boyt and A. S. Gillette designed the sets, Helen Lauterer the costumes. 
Linnebach projections supplied the shadow backgrounds. 





Hernried — Stockholm 





ANDERS Ek in the title role of the Stockholm production of els Ebbesen, 
written by Kaj Munk, Danish playwright, pastor and patriot, who was 
assassinated this January because he refused to collaborate with the Nazi 
rule. The play celebrates a fourteenth-century Danish champion of liberty, 
Niels Ebbesen, who delivered the city of Randers from its German oppressors 
and later headed the uprising of the people of Jutland against German rule 
until he fell in battle. Viels Ebbesen was first produced last September in 
Stockholm, and the Stockholm Broadcasting Company later presented the 
play over the air in its series of ‘Liberty Dramas’. The murderers of Kaj 
Munk cut down in his prime Scandinavia’s most vigorous and provocative 
contemporary playwright (see THEATRE ARTS, November 1939). 
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CITY THEATRE 

The Birmingham Repertory Thea- 

trey by T. C. Kemp. Cornish 

Brothers Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land: 12/6. 

vER the years a great deal has 
been written about the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, about Sir 

Barry Jackson, its patron and guiding 

spirit, about the excellent repertory it 

has maintained, about playwrights 
‘like John Drinkwater, designers like 
Paul Shelving, a whole army of actors 
like Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Greer Gar- 
son, Robert Donat, who had their 
first parts or their first successes there, 
_about the growth of the Malvern Fes- 
| tival under the Birmingham aegis and 
in general about all the phases of 
theatre events and theatre personae 
which have made the little Playhouse 
outstanding among theatres of our 
‘ generation. But now the war — which 
closed the theatre for a little while and 
has opened it again to public service 

—gives it a new importance, and 
_ what happens to the Birmingham 
Repertory Playhouse, when life re- 
turns to normal, may well affect the- 
atres of every kind in lands all over 
the globe. 

All of the forms of recreation which 
are sometimes grouped as entertain- 
ment have played their part in the up- 
keep of war morale. We do not need 
"the astronomical figures of playgoers 

and moviegoers on Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue and Broadway to prove the value 
| of dramatic enterprise. It is seen to 
more effect in the words that come 

back from audiences in lonely towns, 


ss 





in distant camps, in makeshift thea- 
tres at the front. The war has taught 
us something of what it means when 
we say that a country needs not a 
national theatre so much as a theatre 
that is nationalized, one that belongs 
in some small way to every citizen of 
the land who wants it or can be made 
eager for it. 

Birmingham is an industrial town, 
an old town that made 15,000 sword 
blades for the Earl of Essex and was 
proud of it, that became a national 
source of supply for firearms in the 
Napoleonic Wars, that today covers 
eighty square miles, has a population 
of over a million and carries on within 
its limits twelve hundred different 
trades. In this busy city a little thea- 
tre, started by amateurs, supported 
to the tune of a hundred thousand 
pounds by one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished professional amateurs, has 
thriven artistically for many years 
and its fame has gone around the 
world. And yet at the end of that time 
a journalist of that city writes: ‘In the 
English official mind the theatre is not 
placed very highly, even if it is placed 
at all, among the civic assets of the 
community.’ 

For over half a century Birming- 
ham has had an excellent museum, an 
art gallery, public libraries that are 
among the best in the country, large 
funds for education, a city orchestra 
guaranteed against loss by the cor- 
poration of the city, a police band and 
even a city organist, but the theatre 
does not appear in the picture. As Mr. 
Kemp goes on to say: ‘The picture 
gallery, the library, and the park are 


material assets. Canvas, folios and 
acres are marketable commodities: 
they can be insured: they look well on 
a balance sheet: they are a visible 
return for money spent. The perform- 
ance of a symphony and the presenta- 
tion of a play are confined to the pass- 
ing hour. It is impossible to trace the 
influence of Beethoven by a graph or 
to include the spirit of Shakespeare as 
an asset on a municipal balance sheet. 
Yet in the sane estimate of the full life 
their contribution is as effective and 
lasting as a gallery of paintings or a 
library of folios.’ 

Something of this seems to have 
pierced the minds of the average Brit- 
ish Councilman since the war began, 
partly through the happy influence of 
the touring companies sent out by 
CEMA (Committee for the Encour- 
agement of Music and the Arts), 
partly through specific examples of 
civic war service rendered by organiza- 
tions like the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. There are already projects 
in certain towns to make the post- 
war theatre a municipal enterprise. 
Moreover, the British Drama League 
has developed and presented to the 
Government a ‘civic theatre scheme’ 
which ‘is already bearing fruit by the 
encouragement it has given to several 
cities that are planning for post-war 
culture in the dramatic field’. 

If Birmingham ever accepts the 
theatre as a part of its cultural life, a 
force in education, in social problems 
as well as recreation, it will mean to 
Sir Barry Jackson much more than 
the title which is about all his high 
work has ever earned for him. Not 
that he has ever needed reward of any 
kind. ‘The man’, says Mr. Kemp, 
‘has the theatre in his blood; and al- 
though he has more than once threat- 
ened to forswear the drama and take 
to yachting, it is likely that if he did 
so he would soon be writing plays for 
the crew to perform between watches. 
. . . At the very hub of industrial 
England he staked a claim for the 
human against the mechanical, for the 
acting craftsman against the mass 
producer. If the municipality neglects 
to substantiate and extend that claim 
it will have evaded a debt to a dis- 
tinguished citizen and have failed in 
an obvious duty to its people.’ 
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FROM LOUISIANA 
Ziba, by Fames Pipes. University 
of Oklahoma Press: $2.50. 
I’ you have not plenty of time, what 
the book might call ‘time, times 
an’ sometimes’, leave Ziba alone. For 
this is one of those rare books that no 
one should touch who is not ready to 
enjoy its full flavor. It is only a little 
book of poetry and so easy to read 
that often you find yourself singing 
the lines rather than thinking about 
them. But it cannot be savored by 
anyone in a hurry. It is too thor- 
oughly, authentically Negro for that. 

A distinguished Negro teacher and 
philosopher once said, ‘There is only 
one American trait I will never urge 
upon my people. I will never say to 
them, “Hurry up, go faster”, until 
they know where they are going and 
what they are hurrying for.’ The sons 
of Ziba never hurry. They are the 
workers in the sawmills, on the cane 
farms and the levees of the swamp- 
lands of Louisiana where James Pipes 
worked for many years as a clerk in 
the general store. He became so fas- 
cinated by their speech and their tall 
tales that he took down phrases and 
whole conversations from the old men 
and the young ones year after year. 
This book is his recreation of their 
pleasures, their labors, their religion, 
as he heard them expressed in their 
own language. 

Ziba is divided into nine parts. It 
might be simpler for readers who do 
not like to hunt for gold if it began 
with ‘Big Spender’, a character whom 
everybody knows: 


Money sho do improve a man! 


Big Spender 

had three dozen Stetson hats 

seventeen pair o’ patent leather 
shoes 

thirty-three candy-striped silk shirts 

nine sport suits 

six swagger suits 

an’ fo’teen dress suits. 


W’en Big Spender went to town 
the sto’keepers opened up ever’ thing 
w’en he went through town 

they spread they goods 

an’ 

w’en he lef’ out o’ town 


they closed up empty shop. 
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Or even if it opened with the tougher, 
gloomier but powerful tragedy of the 
sawmill, called ‘Jaw-Bone Town’: 


Death in screamin’ sawmill 

done ruint saw 

done ruint man. 

Well, can’t stop mill 

‘count one man 

’nother take his place. 

Fo’man gits the dogger clean 

buries the man 

gits new circle saw 

goes on sawin’ log. 
But Zia begins with the history of 
the American Negro from the time 
that he left his home in Africa to the 
day when ‘King Lincoln’ set him free, 
his history as it looks to him, gazing 
backward from the swamplands of 
Louisiana. It goes from history to 
prophecy before the tales really begin 
of the men who build Mule Moun- 
tain, who cut the cane, and who play 
‘Rich Stud’ and dance with Lock-a- 
leven Girl. 

But the reward is there and when 
the book is done, the reader to whom 
it really belongs will soon begin it over 
again from the beginning: history, 
prophecy, North Yank, Jaw-Bone 
Town and all, until he comes again to 
that last wonderful poem called ‘Free- 
dom is a Word’: 


Oh, at its very lowest 
Freedom always got mo’ light 
than lightnin’. 


Oh, ef the world 

only had its heart 

where its mouth is 

it would be an all-right world. 


Ef’n you think Freedom 

then you kin talk Freedom 

an’ ef’n you kin talk Freedom 

then you kin pray Freedom 

an’ w’en you pray Freedom 

T’ll tell you, Sonny 

you’re sho lightin’ a lantern 

in heaven. 
Really, all that needs to be said about 
Ziba is that it is a masterpiece of its 
kind. 


The Hawthorn Tree, by Paul Green. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press: $2. 

n The Hawthorn Tree Paul Green is 
I the philosopher behind the drama- 
tist. The book is a collection of essays 


that he has written at various times 








and for differing occasions and yet ° 
even in the chapter headings it is easy 44 
to see the close relation the parts bear ; 
to the whole. Taking a few at random, _j;¢, 
they are ‘The Artist’s Challenge’, _. 
‘Art and Religion’, ‘The Playwright - 
in Revolt’, ‘The Artist in Time of che 
War’, ‘A Note on Tragedy: Preface to } +, 
Action’. 

As a dramatist, Paul Green has ’ on 
managed, more than most play-. =. 
wrights, to express his philosophy e 
through his characters. When you} ,, 
have read In Abraham’s Bosom, The — 
House of Connelly, Fohnny Fohnson, } Me 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot, you know j, 34+; 
pretty well what he thinks about life) |.0, 
and nature and man’s responsibility | j,<4 
to his fellow men and to the state and | |.) 
even to the soil on which he lives. You | 44, 
do not find many long speeches in } y4.. 
Paul Green’s plays. His people do not | ;, 
talk much. They act and react and we } ai 
know them through what they do and + 
do not do, which is as it should be. | 
And yet these essays serve as a useful } 
commentary to his plays. Above all, - 
they show how broad he thinks the } — 
artist’s field of action, especially the | oom 
dramatist’s: ‘the inventions and the{ — f, 
arts, the facts and things and deeds } ,,,, 
and events of life, to be combined  ;,,,, 
and transformed with infinite vari- | a 
ety into his dream made manifest — } But 
history, poetry, music, painting, danc- | inte 
ing, sculpture, architecture, panto-} ipo, 
mime: — hills, streams, woods and all espe 
weather, the sciences and all knowl- } spiri 
edge, and all the machinery of the! 4... 
modern world.’ b the} 

I 

Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, by Antonio | — 
Castro Leal. Cuadernos Ameri-' vivid 
canos, Mexico: $1.50. pt 
ig you have already started a li; yy; 

brary of books in Spanish (let us Span 
hope you have), here is a ‘must’ for } and : 
your theatre shelf. If you have no) y,,; 
Spanish start, here is the best possible } oy. 
beginning, for Antonio Castro Leal is | igea), 
one of those rare writers whose style is ? al 
at once so pure and so clear that you | gener 
do not need a scholarly acquaintance | fio, 
with his language to enjoy his work. } peopl 
Moreover, his subject is one of the | of 3, 
great dramatic poets of a great age | "Alf 
and one whose plays have been some- ) intro, 
what overshadowed by the company | ¢ajj, 
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they were in, the plays of Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina and 
others. 

But most of all this book on the 
life and work of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén 
repays attention for what it reveals of 
the roots of Mexican culture and of 
the flowering that came from those 
roots. Alarcén was born in Mexico and 
enough is known of his Mexican ances- 
tors to show that they touched various 
important points in the early develop- 
ment of the country. He was educated 
at the University of Salamanca in 
Spain, began his professional career in 
Mexico, returned to Spain for an 
active and highly successful participa- 
tion in the life of the theatre but never 
lost touch with his native land nor 
with the characteristics which early 
established the differences between a 
Mexican and a Spaniard. Castro Leal, 
in fact, calls him more French than 
Spanish. He says Alarcén possessed all 
those qualities that made La Bruyére 
so enthusiastic about Terence — 
purity, exactitude, good manners and 
elegance — and Leal further credits 
him with being the first to carry the 
comedy of character into Spain. 

For the student of dramatic litera- 
ture the chapters analysing the most 
important plays by Alarcén will, of 
course, be of the greatest importance. 
But for the general reader the highest 
interest lies in the chapters on the 
theatre at the time of Alarc6én and 
especially on the final chapter on his 
spirit and his art. This last, with its 
fascinating and convincing analysis of 
the history of Mexico, especially as it 
relates to art and to the artist, should 
be read by everyone interested in our 
vivid neighbor country. It tears down, 
stone by stone, the old theory that 
Mexican art, life and character are 
Spanish reflections somewhat dimmed 
and shows how the union of races in 
Mexico created a new race with its 
own qualities, its own ambitions and 
ideals. What happened on Mexican 
soil where races were crossed for 
generations is quite a different thing 
from what happens when a native 
people lives beside, but not as a part 
of, a dominant people of another race. 
_ Alfonso Reyes, who writes the 
introduction to this life of Alarcén, 
calls Castro Leal by a well-earned 
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title, ‘ciudadano de toda la literatura’, 
which we might translate, ‘a man at 
home in all the world’s literatures’. 
This study of a classic poet-dramatist 
is a distinctly modern work. 


Basic English and Its Uses, by 
I. A. Richards. W.W. Norton: $2. 

HERE are two ways to review a 

book like Basic English and Its 
Uses. The first is to appraise its con- 
tent in relation to its theory and for 
that a reviewer should know as much, 
or almost as much, about the matter 
in hand as the author knows. The 
second way is to review the content 
in relation to the interest it arouses in 
the reader audience. For an audience 
concerned in broadening the medium 
of theatre communication between 
peoples beyond the avenues of panto- 
mime, the opportunities offered by a 
universal language are full of interest 
and of hope. Since there are few men 
who know as much about Basic Eng- 
lish as I. A. Richards knows, let us go 
on at once to say that he argues for it 
so well, in such clarifying detail, and 
so convincingly as to make every 
reader far wiser at the end of the book. 
His analysis will undoubtedly rally 
many newcomers to support his thesis 
and should bring over from other 
camps many converts to Basic Eng- 
lish as the ‘supra-national’ postwar 
language. In his preface, Mr. Richards 
outlines a few of the more positive 
and permanent goals we hope to reach 
if we can clear the avenues of under- 
standing between men and between 
nations. In Basic English he offers us 
an introduction to ‘an exploratory 
instrument, not a substitute for the 
full rich language of Shakespeare and 
Milton’. 

For students of Basic English and 
for teachers, for those who approve it 
in idea but do not know how to use it, 
and for those who need a fuller under- 
standing of its aims and policies be- 
fore they succumb to its easy charms, 
this book could not be improved upon. 

‘English of some sort’, Mr. Rich- 
ards says, ‘is undoubtedly going to 
be the chief medium for the wider con- 
tacts and cooperations of the air age. 
... At countless points on the 
earth’s surface, English will be the 
most available language — English of 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
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WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
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CHARLEY'S AUNT 


Restricted in 
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UNCLE HARRY @ JANIE 
SPRING AGAIN 


JANE EYRE 
LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 


When Available 
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« 
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But have you examined these 


PLAYS? 


Now released in some territories: 
TOMORROW THE WORLD 


Now released everywhere: 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK 
{A simplified version for high 
schools 

NINE GIRLS 

LOST HORIZON 

MRS. MINIVER 

KITTY FOYLE 

HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 
(A Charlie Chan Mystery} 


Royalty on above plays quoted on 
application. Price, 75¢ each 


These and other distinguished plays 
on our new list described in free 
catalogue 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

















some sort. The questions then are: 
How broken need that English be? 
and: How much strain upon those 
concerned need these inevitably faulty 
communications put?’ Basic English 
gives us the opportunity to open the 
roads of communication. The rest, to 
quote our author further, is ‘good will, 
imagination and a belief in mutual 
understanding’. 


F. F. Proctor, Vaudeville Pioneer, 
by William Moulton Marston and 
Fohn Henry Feller. Richard R. 
Smith: $3. 

T 1s easy to believe Mr. Marston’s 
I statement that it was ‘a pleasant 
task to record the story of a long life, 
a rich life, a life full of good works, the 
career of Frederick Freeman Proctor, 
dean of American vaudeville manag- 
ers’. The story of Mr. Proctor’s life 
will not add anything much to the art 
or technique of the theatre but it is a 
gracious story, the story of a man who 
not only loved his work and respected 
it but made a fortune at it and gave 
endless people pleasure, day by day, 
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as they shared the results. The Proc- 
tor theatres in many cities set a high 
standard of vaudeville. No name was 
too big for Mr. Proctor’s desire, no 
salary too high for his willingness to 
pay, in order that his audience might 
have the best talent available in the 
field. He was among the first to have 
continuous performances so that any 
man’s leisure time might afford an 
opportunity to see a Proctor show. He 
was among the first to bring such 
artists as Campanini and Calvé to 
sing in vaudeville houses and to se- 
cure distinguished stars from the 
legitimate stage to play short sketches 
for his audience. He was among the 
first to recognize the part that motion 
pictures were to play in the world of 
entertainment, and his biographer 
records: ‘He was the first theatre man 
to play a feature picture in a first- 
class theatre when, in 1912, at Proc- 
tor’s 5th Avenue Theatre, he discon- 
tinued two-a-day vaudeville to pre- 
sent D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance.’ 

But it is not really the record of the 
individual theatres, bought and paid 
for—each one paid for before the 
next was bought — that makes this 
account of F. F. Proctor’s life an 
interesting story, nor the triumph in 
securing big stars, not even the record 
of careful administration, so unlike 
much theatre management. It is the 
portrait of a life lived earnestly, use- 
fully, cooperatively, prosperously and 
at the same time happily and gaily 
among men and women of the theatre 
world as well as in the heart of his own 
family. 


The Rise of Music in the Ancient 
World: East and West, by Curt 
Sachs. W.W. Norton: $5. 

o HIS World History of Dance 

(1937) and The History of Musical 
Instruments (1940) Curt Sachs has 
added a survey and revaluation of the 
extensive information we now have 
about primitive music, the oriental 
systems (in which he includes the 
Greek) and the materials of northern 
Europe from which our present tradi- 
tion began to be organized in the 
mediaeval period. The book is one of 
those technical and highly specialized 
treatises which may be read outside 
its own field only by those attracted 
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A handsome book, lavishly illustrated with pictures of 
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Svetiova, Draper, La Meri, earer, Tamiris, 
Winslow, Nijinska, Anna Duncan, Agnes De Mille, 
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to it for its general implications 
These latter are of the highest impor. 
tance. In an epilogue the autho 
states: 
beyond the point furthest from Orien 
tal music and in its cyclic course is 


“Western music has passed i 
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h 


again approaching regions we thought) 


we had left for good.’ Substitute 
‘theatre’ or ‘dance’ and the concl 

sion still holds, for reasons which Curt 
Sachs has helped to formulate and 
explore in all of his books. Those whe 
are able to make their way through the 
book’s musicological details will find 
more than one clue to the direction 
popular music and musical theatre 
have taken in the last two decades 
And it is no small thing to add anothet 
stone to that structure of understand 
ing between East and West withit 
whose walls the two are beginning ta 
meet and to feel at home. 


Stubs, by Lenore Tobin. Leno 
Tobin: $7. 

or New York and visiting theatre 

goers, Stubs is a convenient book 
let, giving the seating plans of 2 
Broadway theatres, plus those of sta 
dia and music halls. The 1944 editior 
adds a new feature of interest to thea 
tre architects, etc.: the stage dimen 
sions and seating capacities of thes 
houses along New York’s main stem 








